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The present attempt to reproduce the effect of color 
employed by the Greeks in their marble sculpture was the 
outgrowth of an exhibition held last year in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, in which the endeavor was made to place 
before the public such materials as were available illus- 
trating the data upon which our knowledge of this very 
important subject is based. Those who attended that 
exhibition will remember that it was composed princi- 
pally of plates, water-colors, and colored photographs, 
showing traces of color as they appear to-day upon such 
marbles and terra-cottas as retain them to any consider- 
able extent, and that these were supplemented by a few 
original objects from our own collections on which these 
traces could be studied at first hand. To give the con- 
clusions to be deduced from these materials a somewhat 
concrete form, upon a modest scale, casts of two Greek 
heads — those of the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Venus 
de’ Medici— were painted by Mr. Charles E. Mills in 
what he and I believed to be at least an approximate 
restoration of the original color-scheme, our chief aim being 
to note the distinction which the Greeks maintained in the 
color of the flesh between their male and female figures, 
as shown abundantly in the other objects exhibited. 
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The interest aroused in the subject by that exhibition, 
and the desire for further knowledge of it, were so wide- 
spread and so frequently manifested, even in the more 
distant parts of the United States, that it seemed decidedly 
worth while to continue the experiments this year upon a 
larger and more ambitious scale. Thanks to the generos- 
ity of a few friends of the Museum who have contributed 
to the expenses of the undertaking, it has been possible to 
do this. While in Europe last summer I secured full-sized 
casts of the statues of the so-called Venus Genetrix 
in the Louvre, and the Hermes of Praxiteles, the latter with 
the missing parts restored by the late Professor Schaper, of 
Berlin. The reasons for which these two figures were se- 
lected will be explained in the proper place. Mr. Joseph 
Lindon Smith offered to undertake the difficult task of 
coloring them. His skill and his sensitive appreciation 
of all forms of antique art are too well known to visitors 
of the Museum to need any encomiums here, but no one 
who has not watched him day by day can form any idea of 
of the patience and courage he has brought to this work, 
which has presented obstacles of the most unexpected and 
vexatious nature at almost every turn, with nothing but 
the most fragmentary data to rely upon for guidance. It 
has been labor in an entirely new field, one might almost 
say in the dark, and those who see only the results can 
hardly guess the number of experiments by which they 
have been attained, through a gradual process of evolution. 
The steadfastness of Mr. Smith’s desire to carry his ar- 
cheological data to their logical conclusion, irrespective of 
modern ideas of color, has, combined with his taste, pro- 
duced a result in the highest degree educational. I do not 
hesitate to say that all parts of this work for which he is 
reponsible seem to me far more satisfactory than any 
attempts at the restoration of the color of Greek sculpture 
which I have seen in Europe. 


That the Greeks did paint their marble sculptures is 
now generally admitted, though the extent to which colors 
were applied is still a subject of dispute. For my own 
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opinions on the matter, and the reasons for them, I should 
like to refer the reader to an article written for the Century 
Magazine two years ago, which has not yet seen the light. 
I regret extremely that it should not have preceded our 
two exhibitions illustrating the subject, instead of follow- 
ing them, but this cannot now be helped; and, as its 
appearance is now promised in the April number, it would 
be unadvisable to repeat at the present time the arguments 
there brought forward. The propositions which I endeav- 
ored to prove, however, I may venture to quote, as it is 
upon these that the present experiments are based : — 

1, That, from the beginning of their art of sculpture 
through its whole course, it was the practice of the Greeks, 
and following them the Romans, to paint their marble 
statues and reliefs. 

2. That this application of color was not restricted to 
certain details, but covered the entire surface of the 
marble, both nude parts and draperies, with the possible 
exception of portions where the natural color of the mar- 
ble served its purpose in the general scheme. 

3- That the colors used were not merely tints, but real 
body colors, the aim of which was to imitate nature in the 
matter of color just so far as the sculpture itself did in 
that of form, — that is, with a conventional idealization 
or generalization by which the unpleasant features of 
realism were avoided. 

Assuming that these propositions were proved in the 
article alluded to, the next step was to give them practi- 
cal illustration. This, as already remarked, was attempted 
in the case of the head, in last year’s exhibition; but 
Mr. Smith and myself wished to see whether, by collecting 
all the data within our reach, and piecing these together, 
we could reconstruct a complete scheme for the coloring 
of a male and a female statue, showing the treatment of 
draperies as well as of flesh, and at least suggesting the 
extent to which certain details not at all indicated in the 
modelling — such as borders, for example — were elabo- 
rated in color, this being one of the most surprising rev- 
elations of the discoveries of recent years. ‘The statues 
unearthed on the Akropolis since 1882, and the marvel- 
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lous sarcophagi from Sidon, show how little of what the 
Greeks put into their sculpture is left us in the remains 
which retain no more than the form, chiselled in white 
marble; and, imperfect though our knowledge may yet be, 
it is time we put it to some use. The first experiments 
must inevitably be faulty, but, if these do no more than 
inspire better ones, they will have served their purpose, 
so that we may finally hope to see just what the Greeks 
saw when they looked upon one of their immortal creations 
fresh from its sculptor’s studio. 

It should be stated here that similar experiments have 
been made elsewhere within the last few years, and notably 
at Dresden, where the interest of Professor Treu, director 
of the sculptural collections, has led to several valuable 
exhibitions of well-known works of sculpture with con- 
jectural restorations of their colors, done by Dresden 
artists under his direction. A similar exhibition was 
opened this winter at the Art Institute of Chicago, under 
the charge of Professor Alfred Emerson, the curator of 
classical antiquities. It would be going too far from our 
present purpose to describe or discuss these various exhi- 
bitions, more especially because Mr. Smith has not seen 
any of them, and therefore in his interpretation of the 
remains of color upon which his restorations are based, 
he has not been influenced by the experiments or theories 
of others. This is important to note, because, in a sub- 
ject where instinct must be the only guide long beyond 
the point where a knowledge of facts has ceased to be of 
any service, if different artists arrive independently at the 
same, or approximately the same results, their experiments 
will have the greater value. 

To carry out our purpose as fully as we desired, it was 
necessary to have, first, a female figure, considerably draped, 
with two garments if possible, for the sake of showing a 
variety of color, yet with sufficient of the body exposed to 
give a satisfactory idea of the flesh-color elsewhere than in 
the face. It was, moreover, obviously desirable to have a 
figure as complete, and with as little modern restoration, 
as possible. The so-called Venus Genetrix of the Louvre 
seemed to answer all these requirements quite satisfac- 
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torily. Her drapery offered extremely interesting mate- 
rial for study, because of the contrast in texture between 
the outer and inner garment; and the unusually thin and 
clinging quality of the latter, so well expressed in the 
sculpture, would demonstrate admirably —in the matter 
of drapery — whether the addition of color heightened 
or diminished the effect of the modelling. The statue 
has undergone but little restoration, the only modern 
parts of any consequence being the neck, the left hand 
and wrist, with the apple, and the fingers of the right hand 
with the corner of the mantle held by them.* 

In contrast to this we wished to show a nude male figure, 
of the athlete type; and the Hermes was selected partly 
because its celebrity would give the experiment an added 
interest, and partly because, being the most exquisitely 
modelled of all known statues, it would prove, better than 
any other, whether form and color are inevitably antago- 
nistic to each other in sculpture, — whether, in other words, 
the introduction of the one necessarily involves a sacrifice 
of the other. 

If we accept Reinach’s theory as to the Venus Genetrix, 
namely, that it represents a type which, in the form in 
which we see it, originated with Praxiteles, or some other 
Athenian sculptor of his time, having been modified from 
an earlier and more severe work,f then both statues 
chosen belong to the same school and epoch, — about the 
middle of the fourth century, B. C.; and in colors and 
designs we have aimed to illustrate, as far as our knowledge 
would permit, the characteristics of that period. 

What may be called first-class testimony regarding the 
period in question, that is, traces of color left upon the 
marbles which date from that time, is extremely rare. A 
scrap here and there enables us to make comparison with 
the evidence of earlier and later periods, and in this way 


*The best description of the statue is by S. Reinach, “ La Vénus 
drapée au Louvre,” in the Gazette Archéologique, 1887, pp. 250 ff. and 
271 ff. It is briefly described in the Catalogue of Casts of our Museum, 
Part III., No. 545. 

t Ubi supra, p. 281. 
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reach conclusions which are more or less satisfactory, as 
the case happens to be. But of indirect testimony there 
is an abundant supply, the best of which is that given by 
the terra-cotta figurines. Of these, this, known as the 
‘“‘'Tanagra period,” produced the finest examples.* 

The value of the testimony of these little terra-cotta 
figures in regard to the coloring of marble sculpture has 
often been disputed. It is argued that the archeologist of 
the future might just as safely draw inferences from Dres- 
den or Sévres figures as to the color of the sculpture of 
the present. This is perfectly true if the question at issue 
be whether the larger forms of sculpture were colored at 
all. But granted that this fact has been proved ; admitting 
not only that we have indisputable evidence that the mar- 
ble statues were colored, but that scraps of color have been 
found upon them which correspond in character with those 
seen on the same parts of terra-cottas of the same period, 
then, it seems to me, we are warranted in assuming that 
the other portions of the marble statues, as to which direct 
evidence is lacking, were treated in the same taste, as re- 
gards the quality and combination of colors. And if, in 
what color remains upon them, the marble statues agree 
in one important particular not only with the terra-cottas 
but with the figures in wall-paintings, we certainly have 
good reason to believe that the Greeks had a common 
scheme for the coloring of their figures, whether large or 
small, sculptured or painted ; and in default of evidence 
to the contrary we are justified in applying what we learn 
from one of these forms of art to either of the others, for 
any points on which their own evidence is lost. 

Such agreement does exist. Let us take the flesh-color 


*In assigning the middle of the fourth century as the date of the 
most characteristic of the Tanagra figures, we are following the French 
authorities, especially M. Edmond Pottier, to whose excellent manual, 
Les Statuettes de Terre Cuite dans l’ Antiquité, Paris, 1890, the reader 
may be referred. The subject in question is discussed in Chapter V., 
p- 108. In his opinion, Pottier follows Rayet, Etudes, pp. 278 ff., Heu- 
zey, Les femmes voilées (Monuments Grecs, 1874, p. 6), and others. 
On the other hand, some of the German writers, chief among them 
Furtwangler, have assigned these figures to a later date. Collection 
Saburoff, Vol. II., pp. 4 ff. 
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of males as an example. So far as I am aware, this is, on 
terra-cottas, invariably a strong ruddy color, generally de- 
scribed as dun red or brown red,* varying in quality 
according to the period and the character of the figure 
upon which it is found. Turning to marble sculptures 
and beginning with the period of our two figures, this 
same color was observed by Sir Charles Newton on the 
nude parts of the warriors of the frieze of the Mauso- 
leum, at the time of discovery, in 1857, though all traces 
had completely disappeared when the marbles reached 
London.t This monument, it will be remembered, though 
erected in Asia Minor, was the work of eminent Athenian 
sculptors, and therefore represented the principles of the 
Attic school of its time. I can recall no other important 
marble works of that period which retain traces of flesh- 
color, but this will suffice to establish its existence. The 
same color is found on the most primitive of Greek sculp- 
tures, such as the oldest metopes of Selinust and the ar- 
chaic pediment relief found on the Akropolis of Athens ;§ 
and as late as Roman art we find it still maintained, some- 
times on the sculptures themselves, but most convincingly 
‘in the wall-paintings and mosaics, where it is used in pre- 
cisely similar shades for representing both living figures 
and statues. Indeed, the latter are to be distinguished 
from the others in these paintings only by the fact that 
they are on pedestals or in niches. The Amazon Sar- 
cophagus in Florence, which is decorated with paintings 
upon a flat surface, and dates probably as early as the 
beginning of the third century, B. C., gives the best extant 
evidence that painters, as well as sculptors, used this as 
the color for their male figures long before the Roman 


* There is an exception in the case of young children, who are 
painted much paler, like women. 

t See Newton’s 7ravels and Discoveries in the Levant, Vol. IL., p. 
131, and the corroborative testimony of others who saw the sculptures 
before they were transported, in the Notes at the end of the volume, 
pp. 271 ff. 

t Benndorf, Die Aletopen von Selinunt, p. 46. 

§ Meier, in the A/t¢thetlungen des Instituts in Athen, 1885, p. 240, 
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period.* Thus we have established one important detail 
in which the makers of terra-cottas followed the principles 
of the sculptors and painters. 

A similar analogy between these different branches of 
art exists in regard to the color adopted for the flesh of 
women, which was decidedly lighter and higher in key 
than that used formen. Here, unfortunately, materials are 
less abundant. Testimony of the first class is lamentably 
deficient, as might be expected with such delicate colors, 
more particularly since it is only within a comparatively 
short time that excavators have been on the watch for 
traces of color upon marbles, and have taken pains to 
preserve them. But on terra-cottas it will be found that 
the women are always very fair. Through the mists of 
two thousand years it is almost impossible to determine 
precisely their original color, yet it seems to be but little 
removed from white, with a decided pink flush in the 
cheeks, and very red lips. Probably the best pre- 
served of all Greek terra-cottas is the beautiful little 
Sphinx in the Ermitage at St. Petersburg, which looks 
as fresh as though it had left its maker’s hands only yes- 
terday.t The lovely face is unquestionably of a fourth cen- 
tury type, and has the color scheme I have described. Those 
who will take the trouble to examine the terra-cottas in 
our collection will observe the same scheme, and also the 
high, but not hard, key, obscured though it frequently is 
by dirt and incrustations. Of marble statues or reliefs which 
retain traces of the female flesh-color, I do not remember an 
example of the fourth century ; but going back to the early 
stages of Greek art, we find it among the statues discovered 
on the Akropolis, and most conspicuously upon the head 
crowned witha large diadem, which is reproduced in the 


eee 


* The best reproduction of the colors on this sarcophagus is in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1883, pls. XXXVI.-xxxvill. The copy 
of the sarcophagus in the Room of the Classical Antiquities also. 
illustrates the point in question. 

+ Published, but unfortunately not in color, in the Compte-Rendu de 
la Commission Archéologigue de St. Pétersbourg, 1870-71, pl. 1. De- 
scribed by Newton, in his Zssays on Art and Archeology, p. 390. 
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collection of Gilliéron’s water-colors and colored photo- 
graphs, in the possession of the Museum. The flesh of 
this head still retains its colors in all their brilliant crude- 
ness. It is now absolutely white, with a strong hectic 
spot on each cheek, and scarlet lips. The eyes, by the 
way, are heavily outlined in black. At least a century 
later, that is, about the middle of the fifth century, 
B. C., we find indications of a similar scheme, already 
advanced in refinement, on the well known grave- 
stone of Philis, in the Louvre.* Upon this M. Prachov, 
who described it in 1872, remarked, ‘‘ Le marbre conserve 
encore des traces de peinture, méme —ce qui est trés rare 
dans la sculpture antique — sur les chairs, surtout sur la 
joue, ott la couleur forme une légére couche rosatre.” f 

Corroborative testimony, of what might be called the 
circumstantial kind, is offered by the metopes of the latest 
of the temples at Selinus, which present this peculiarity, 
that while their material is brown tufa, the visible parts of 
the flesh of the female figures, such as the heads, hands, 
and feet, are made of white marble and inserted. No such 
distinction is made in the case of the males, which, like 
the rest of the sculpture, are carved in the coarse, porous 
tufa. Assuming that these metopes were painted, like 
the earlier ones from the same site, the reason for this is 
obvious. The male figures, being painted the usual male 
color, there would have been no object in inserting white 
marble in the nude parts of these; while the tufa, being 
coarse and yellowish, would not answer so well as white 
marble, as a basis for the color of the women. 

Here, again, therefore, we find that the terra-cottas of 
the fourth and later centuries, followed, in a more refined 
degree, the methods adopted upon larger sculptures in the 
sixth and fifth. And that the traditional usage was pre- 
served as late as the Roman Empire is proved beyond 
question by the wall-paintings of Pompeii and other sites, 
in which women, whether statues or individuals, are repre- 


*Mrs. Mitchell’s Selections of Greek Sculpture, pl. U.; a cast in the 
Third Greek Room, No. 93. 
t Annali dell Instituto, 1872, p. 185. 
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sented with the same pink and white skins. ‘The Amazon 
Sarcophagus confirms the evidence in this respect as it 
does in the color of the male figures. 

Corroborated as they are in these important particulars, 
it seems to me the terra-cottas have completely vindicated 
their right to be heard in the discussion concerning the 
colors used on marble statues, and we have not hesitated 
to make use of their testimony. Yet to go to the other 
extreme, and assume, as is sometimes done,* that the terra- 
cotta figurines are merely statues in miniature, seems to me 
decidedly a mistake. Their art is distinctively their own ; 
in the majority of cases their conception, like its treatment, 
is light, graceful, and pretty; but it is also distinctly setize, 
unsuited to monumental sculpture. Pottier has shown 
that the white coating which underlies the colors was ap- 
plied, not with the intention of imitating marble, but for 
the purely practical purpose of filling up the pores of the 
clay, and producing, in color and texture, the most suitable 
ground for the delicate shades which were to be laid overit.f 

From what has been said, the reader will have inferred 
the reasons for the colors given to the flesh of the Hermes 
and the Venus, and the sources from which the choice was 
derived. While no one monument has been followed 
absolutely, Mr. Smith has found the colors on the Amazon 
Sarcophagus (as reproduced in the /ournal of Hellenic 
Studies, ubi supra), the most satisfactory as a basis, and 
what modification of these he has introduced has been the 
result of comparison with otherremains. I cannot too fre- 
quently repeat that we do not claim to have attained abso- 
lute correctness of the shade reproduced, however carefully 
we have endeavored to do this ; but in key, in general tone, 
and in the contrast between male and female color, we 
have reason to believe that these two figures illustrate 
the Greek methods. It is curious to note, in passing, 
that this difference in color between the sexes, which 
is, of course, much greater than would be found in nature 
among people of the same race, is quite like that adopted 


*Treu, Sollen wir unsere Statuen bemalen? p.32; Emerson, Ca/a- 
logue of a Polychrome Exhibition, etc., Chicago, 1892; etc. 
tLes Statuettes de Terre Cuite, p. 258. 
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by the great Venetian painters centuries later. Their 
women, it will be remembered, are always pink and 
white, and their men a deep ruddy brown — with them, 
as with the Greeks, it was a convention, or an idealization, 
as one may please to call it, which formed an important 
factor in elevating their figures above the sphere of realism. 

The flesh-color, it will be observed, — and indeed all 
other colors, — are put on perfectly flat. Comparison of 
Greek fragments shows clearly that there must be no gra- 
dations of shade, no attempts to model with the colors. 
The shadows belong in the province of the sculptor. If 
he has done his work well, a perfectly uniform application 
of color will result in all the play of light and shade which 
could be desired, — nay the modelling even produces a 
variety of shades and tones in the color itself, as may easily 
be seen on these two statues. Any attempt to deepen the 
mixture in the shadows will cause an exaggerated and dis- 
torted effect. There are certain details, such as the lips, 
cheeks, and ears, where the natural color of the skin is 
deeper than elsewhere, and these must be treated accord- 
ingly; but I believe there is no warrant for varying the 
intensity of the ordinary flesh-color in different parts of 
the figure, or for applying it more thinly in one place than 
in another. There is one possible exception to this rule, in 
cases where it is necessary to vary the mixture in order to 
preserve the value. For example, the left hand and wrist of 
the Venus, when painted with exactly the mixture used upon 
the bosom, produced a different effect, owing to its prox- 
imity to the deep color in the border of the cloak. There- 
fore, to make it look the same, Mr. Smith was obliged to 
alter his mixture somewhat, and this I think he was justi- 
fied in doing. 

The general rule followed in the treatment of these two 
statues has been, first to mix the colors to the desired shade, 
then apply them, with either the brush or fingers, in such 
a way as to leave the surface perfectly smooth and finished. 
There must be no trace of brush marks, or other “ painty ” 
effect. When completed, the color must be as uniform 
and even as the marble itself. This effect can be attained 
only by a process of rubbing in; and thus we are led by 
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circumstances to the simplest and most direct interpreta- 
tion of the vexed word circumlitio, in Pliny’s oft-quoted 
anecdote about Praxiteles and Nikias the painter.* 
Circumlitio means literally a “smearing around,” and 
this is precisely the means employed on these two statues, 
simply because it was found tobe the most practical. No 
effort was made to follow the processes employed by the 
ancients, our aim being merely to produce the same results 
by whatever method was found most convenient. To fol- 
low ancient processes, even had we known enough about 
them to make this possible, would have been useless ped- 
antry, first of all because the material Mr. Smith was 
working on was plaster, not marble, and therefore offered 
an entirely different surface ; and also because one great 
object which the Greeks must have had in view, in choos- 
ing and perfecting their processes, was to protect the 
colors against sun, wind, and rain, and this we have not 
had to consider. But what little we know about the me- 
diums they used gives us an idea of their finish. There 
is, for example, abundant proof that wax was employed — 
with the colors, on both sculpture and architecture. It 
may have been mixed in the medium or applied after- 
wards, aS a finish. In connection with this question 
there is another frequently quoted passage, from Vitruvius 
(Book vir., Chap. 9), of which we made use. In describ- 
ing the method of making vermilion permanent, when 
used on exposed parts of buildings, he says that when dry 
the color should be rubbed with Punic wax, mixed with a 
little oil, then heated, so as to make it lie even, and finally 
rubbed with a candle and clean cloth, “as they do nude 
statues.” The flesh of the Venus was treated in this 
manner, as an experiment. The medium used in applying 
the color would not give a satisfactory finish, though it had 
been highly recommended for the purpose.t It worked 


*Pliny, speaking of Nikias, the most famous painter of his day in 
Athens, says, “ This is the Nikias to whom Praxiteles referred when, 
on being asked which of his marble statues he liked the best, he replied, 
‘Those to which Nikias has put his hand,’ — so highly did he value 
the circum/litio of that artist.” —N. H. xXxxv., 133. 

+ It was copal flatting varnish. 
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unevenly, giving either no lustre at all, or an effect of 
varnish. What we desired was a cool lustre, like the sur- 
face of ivory. After a number of vain attempts it was 
sand-papered down to a dead, even finish, and then, under 
the inspiration of Vitruvius, rubbed over with a wax candle 
and a piece of soft silk, producing the present effect. 
The same effect could have been attained with less labor 
had the medium been a better one, as Mr. Smith learned 
before he began the Hermes; but the experiment as it 
stands is an interesting commentary on the passage 
quoted.* 


We come now to the explanation of the details of the 
two statues, beginning with the Venus. The hair is gilded, 
in conformity with a practice which, though perhaps not 
universal, was certainly very general, as traces of it have 
been found upon marble statues, terra-cotta figures, and 
occasionally even upon figures on vases of the later styles.t 
The most famous instance in which it has been found 
upon a statue is that of the Venus de’ Medici, but this is 
by no means the only one. It is a well-known fact that 
the Greeks had a great admiration for blonde hair, and 
that their women did not hesitate to resort to artificial 
means to produce it.{ But the gilding, if applied solid, 
that is, without being combined with color, deprives the 
hair of its distinctive quality, inasmuch as it neutralizes to 
a great extent the play of light and shade produced by 
the modelling, and has the appearance of acap. There- 
fore, following the example of the terracottas, a light 
auburn red was also used, this being applied only in the 


* The medium used on the Hermes was recommended by Mr. Frederic 
Crowninshield, and is described in his book on Mural Painting, p. 38. 
The recipe is as follows: — 

8 sheets apothecary’s white wax, about + ounce each. 

+ pound Venice turpentine. 

I quart spirits of turpentine. 

This will leave an absolutely dead surface if desired, or it can be 
rubbed to any degree of lustre. It is very satisfactory. 

+ See Gerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen I., p. 97. 

t Hermann, Griechische Privatalterthiimer, Third Edition, pp. 34 
and 201. 
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grooves and other depressions, the gilding showing on the 
ridges, and generally upon the high lights. The fillet and 
net are of a dark purplish blue, decorated with a simple 
“honeysuckle” pattern in gold. The brows are a dark 
brown, treated asa mass, that is, with no attempt to draw 
the hairs. The eyes are gray, slightly tinged with blue, 
the pupil and rim of the iris being clearly defined in black. 
‘These and the black lines marking the lashes are in exact 
accordance with remains upon many marble statues. 

For the colors of the draperies we have relied mainly 
upon the evidence of terra-cottas, for reasons which have 
been set forth above. Although there are many marble 
figures retaining traces which are sufficient to prove 
that it was a common custom to color the garments of 
statues, there is none which gives a complete idea of the 
color-scheme it originally presented. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory known at present is the marble statuette of 
Aphrodite found at Pompeii, and now in the museum of 
Naples,* but even that is far from adequate, and the colors 
surviving upon it, green and yellow, do not suggest a 
pleasing combination. We shall look to the publication 
of the sarcophagi from Sidon to give us more satisfactory 
instruction in this matter.t 

The terra-cottas, with their delicate shades of blue, pink, 
saffron, and other colors, give us a conception of Greek 
taste in the color of garments which corresponds perfectly 
with what we learn from literary sources. ‘These show that, 
from the earliest times, the Greeks were fond of bright 
and variegated shades; and that, in their conception of 
beauty, color was always an important element. ‘There 
are many evidences of this in the Homeric poems, one of 
the most striking being in the Hymn to Aphrodite, where 
the goddess, to entice Anchises, had made herself as 
beautiful as possible, and 


* Published in color in the Archdologische Zeitung, 1881, pl. 7, with 
an essay by Dilthey, p. 131. 

+ The first part of this important work, Une Nécropole Royale a 
Sidon, by MM. Hamdi-Bey and Th. Reinach, is to appear in March. 
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“stood before him, like in height and form to an unwedded 
virgin. . . . But Anchises, seeing her, pondered and was 
amazed at her figure and size and splendid garments. 
For she wore a peplos more brilliant than the gleam 
of fire, and she had well-twisted brooches, and glittering 
ornaments; and around her soft neck there were most 
beautiful necklaces, beautiful, golden, all variegated; and 
like the moon she shone about her soft shoulders, a wonder 
to behold.’’* 


These Homeric descriptions show to what a degree the 
early Greeks shared in that love of gorgeous color which 
we associate with the Oriental nations; and their enjoy- 
ment of oriental stuffs is well known to readers of the epic 
poets. With the development of their civilization, they 
do not seem to have ever lost this love of bright colors, 
although their instinctive tendency towards refinement led 
them away from primary or strong shades. For the gar- 
ments of women, white was perhaps more popular than any 
one color, but it was by no means the only favorite.— Yet 
it has been remarked that in classical literature, abstract 
names for colors, such as red, blue, and green, are 
seldom met with ; the shade being usually described by an 
adjective derived from some analogy in nature, like frog- 
color, myrtle, apple, amethyst, violet, hyacinth, saffron, 
rose, wave-color, etc.t 

What we learn from literature on this point is confirmed 
by the terra-cottas. Although the aggregate number of 
colors preserved upon them is small, the variety of shades 
is very large; but, among those of the better epochs, hard 
or positive tones are extremely rare, even with due allow- 
ance for the softening influences of time. Red is modified 
into various degrees of pink or crimson, yellow is softened 


* Hymnus ad Venerem, Ed. Baumeister, 82-90. On the precise na- 
ture of the ornaments mentioned, see Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, 
§ xx. 

t+ Bliimner, Zechnologie, I., p. 251; Becker, Charikles, Excursus [. to 
Scene III., etc. 

¢ Semper, Der Sti/, Second Edition, I.,p. 195; Bliimner, d7 supra; 
Hermann, Privatalterthiimer, § 22; etc. 
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into primrose or saffron, and there are many shades of blue 
for which we have no distinctive name. 

Now, as regards the Venus, there is absolutely no trace 
upon the original to show what was the original scheme of 
color. The attempt made by Mr. Smith, therefore, in his 
restoration, was not to demonstrate how she was colored 
but how she might have been. Pinks and blues being 
frequently found on the draperies of terra-cottas of the 
fourth century, these colors were chosen for her garments, 
the shades being copied from Tanagra figures in our col- 
lection. Her chiton is a pale, delicate blue, and her hima- 
tion a salmon pink, with a dark purple border. From the 
clinging character of the small folds upon the torso, we 
inferred that the sculptor’s intention was to represent silk, 
and Mr. Smith has treated it accordingly, giving it a soft 
sheen, but not attempting to make it transparent in color. 

Perhaps no feature of the costume will excite so much 
interest as the borders, of the presence of which, as pre- 
viously remarked, the sculpture itself gives no indication, 
But that it was the custom to add borders in color to 
marble statues, has long been admitted, in the face of in- 
disputable proofs, even by those who have been unwilling to 
agree that the whole surface of the marble was painted. 
The elaboration and variety of these borders, however, was 
hardly suspected until the discovery of the archaic statues 

,on the Akropolis, to which reference has already been 
made.* It was at first our intention to copy and restore 
one of these as the decoration of the dress of the Venus, 
but we concluded that the geometric severity of the designs 
would not be in keeping with the art of the fourth cen- 
tury, and that something more florid would be more ap- 
propriate + The one finally selected is copied, with some 
variations, from the dress of a figure on a vase of the 
fourth century, published in the Monumenti dell’ /nstituto, 


* These are fully illustrated in the water-colors and colored photo- 
graphs, by M. Gilliéron, which were purchased by the Museum of 
Russell Sturgis, of New York. 

+ The best and most exhaustive essay on the borders and patterns of 
Greek garments is by Stephani, in the Compte-Rendu for 1878-79, p. 
40. 
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II., pl. Lrx., the principal motive of which is a band of sea 
horses encircling the dress. These, on the Venus, are 
painted a dark blue upon a lighter blue ground, both 
colors being considerably deeper than that of the dress 
itself. On the vase this border is surmounted with long, 
vertical rays, but as these were not well adapted to the 
statue, a rich “‘ honeysuckle ” pattern was substituted, the 
design being similar to that on the Erechtheion, though 
ours was copied from a fragment of Greek embroidery in 
St. Petersburg.* The petals of the flowers are alternately 
lilac and violet; and in both this and the border of sea 
horses, gilding has been freely used, though in fine lines, 
to pick out details and outlines. The whole border is 
about eight inches wide at the bottom of the dress, and 
half that width at the neck. Along the edge of the dark 
border of the himation runs a narrow, simple vine-pattern 
in gilt, copied from another bit of stuff in St. Petersburg. 

As to her jewels, evidence that she wore them is still 
preserved, her ears being pierced, and her left arm show- 
ing a hole above the elbow, where the clasp of the chiton 
was fastened.{ Similar holes show that earrings were worn 
also by the Venus of Melos, the Venus de’ Medici, the 
Eirene of Munich, and many other well-known statues. 
Some suggestion of the shape of the earrings on this figure 
is given by the ears themselves, the lower part of which is 
flattened in a manner which shows that it was cut or filed 
away so that the earring might lie flat against it. As this 
cutting is rounded on the top, it is probable that the jewel 
was disk-shaped, though whether there were pendants 
attached to it. there is nothing to deteirmine. We confined 
ourselves to the simple disk, which Mr. Smith modelled 
from a gold ornament, published in the Compée-Rendu, 
1865, pl. 11., No. 34. For the shape of the shoulder- 
clasps, a disk was also chosen, decorated with a Medusa- 
‘head (Ibid, No. 6). 

The presence of the soles of the sandals shows that there 


* Compte-Rendu, 1878-79, pl. Il. 
t Ibid, pl. v., No. 4. 
{S. Reinach, Gazette Archeologique, 1887, p. 251, and pl. 30. 
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must have been straps also, although they were not indi- 
cated by the sculptor. They have therefore been rep- 
resented in color, being gilt, decorated, on the broad strap, 
with a simple floral pattern in white. The soles are red 
on top and gilt on the sides, this being the combination 
most frequently found on terra-cottas, on which, however, 
yellow is often used, instead of the gilding. 

Slight scraps of color still remained upon the Hermes 
when the statue was discovered, in 1877, which, however, 
were too slight to offer much suggestion beyond establish- 
ing the fact that it had been painted. Traces of red were 
noted upon the lips, reddish brown in the hair, and red upon 
the straps of the sandal of the surviving foot.* For details 
in the color-scheme of this cast we were therefore obliged 
to depend upon generalization from other works, as in 
the case of the Venus, though the problem was much sim- 
pler, in proportion as the drapery was less extensive and 
less varied. The reason for the flesh-color of the Hermes 
himself has already been stated ; and, following the teach- 
ing of terra-cottas, the infant was made much paler, his 
color being practically that of the Venus, though possibly 
a shade pinker. 

With regard to the restorations of this group, these were 
made, as I have said above, by the late Professor Schaper, 
of Berlin. A glance at the unpainted cast will show what 
was added by him, —the right arm and hand, both legs 
below the knees, the left foot, and a considerable por- 
tion of the child. The bunch of grapes held by Hermes 
is purely conjectural, there being no fragment left to show 
what he originally held in his right hand; but, Dionysos 
being the god of wine, the restoration of Professor Schaper 
is among the most plausible of those which have been sug- 
gested. In the left hand it is frequently argued that the 
Hermes must have held the caduceus, or serpent-staff, this 
being his most distinctive attribute; yet this does not seem 
a possible restoration, as the opening in the hand is flat, 
not round, and is moreover much smaller than the caduceus 
would naturally be. We have also found by experiment 


* See Treu, Hermes mit dem Dionysosknaben, Berlin, 1878. 
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that a stick, or staff, passed through this hand, would not 
rest upon the forefinger, as it should; and not being able 
to suggest any other restoration which would be convincing, 
we have left the hand empty. 

His hair is painted brown, considerably darker than the 
auburn of the Venus, and gilded with light touches which 
serve to brighten the color, without interfering with it. The 
narrow fillet which encircles the head has also been gilded, 
but we have not attempted to make anything more of it 
than the simple band indicated in the sculpture, though it 
has been suggested that this served only as the ground- 
work for a metal wreath.* The eyes are brown, with 
pupil, rim, lids and brows drawn in a darker color, as in 
the Venus. The cheeks and lips are red, the former blend- 
ing with the rest of the flesh. The straps of the sandals 
are crimson, and the broad, ornamental piece on the front 
is gilded A bronze nail still clinging to this in the 
original shows that there was a metal decoration affixed to 
it, but being more than doubtful as to the character and 
shape of this, we did not hazard a restoration. The hair 
of the little Dionysos is painted in yellow and gold, his 
eyes blue, and his mantle a rich, winey purple, enlivened 
with gilt. 

Over the tree-trunk, which is painted brown, hangs the 
chlamys, or cloak, of Hermes, one of the most marvellous 
representations of drapery which Greek sculpture has left 
us. This is a brilliant crimson, a color which is frequently 
found in representations of masculine drapery. 


It would be interesting to discuss these two figures from 
the purely zesthetic point of view, without regard to their 
archeological correctness ; but such a discussion would 
catry this introduction far beyond its intended limits. 
Moreover, the visitor will find at hand the materials neces- 
sary to the formation of an opinion upon the effect of color 
on sculpture, in the comparison he can make between the 
white and colored casts, as they stand side by side. 
Opinions on matters of art are so strongly controlled by 
tradition and the force of association, that so radical a 


*Treu, udi supra, 
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departure from accepted principles is almost certain to 
produce an unpleasant shock at first. Yet the experience 
of by far the greater number of those who have become 
acquainted with colored sculpture proves that first impres- 
sions are not at all to be relied upon. It is only after the 
eye has become accustomed to it that the artistic effect of 
combining color with form can be properly estimated ; and 
visitors should be warned against accepting as final the 
opinions they form upon a first inspection, whether favora- 
ble or unfavorable. 

Whatever may be the verdict as to the beauty of these 
colored casts, one point they have established beyond all 
question, — and one which I think will come as a surprise 
to many who have examined the subject only theoretically. 
This is, that color, even when applied as a coating, instead 
of diminishing the effect of the modelling, heightens it, and 
to a very considerable extent. Far from hiding the 
sculptor’s work, it brings out its beauty. The more delli- 
cately he models, the more will the color emphasize his 
delicacy ; and if his own work be poor, the color will accent- 
uate his defects, possibly because it brings him into closer 
comparison with nature. This is shown to a remarkable 
degree in the heads of our two statues. That of the Venus 
usually passes for a fairly good head, and is sometimes 
spoken of even with enthusiasm, for its delicate contours 
and subtle smile. But, colored, it becomes hard and dry ; 
the modelling of the cheeks, and especially about the nose, 
is meagre, betraying the hand of the copyist more than any 
other part of the statue; and defects in the modelling of 
the mouth and chin, hardly perceptible in the white, 
become unpleasantly apparent. In no part of either statue 
did Mr. Smith have to work so hard, or to try as many 
experiments in order to produce a result which would be 
on a par with the rest. The head of the Hermes, on the 
contrary, shows the marvellous beauty of the modelling 
much more effectively under the color than in the white 
cast. ‘The exquisite modulations are so much more appar- 
ent when painted, that by contrast the white cast has a 
curious, empty look. And what is true of the heads is 
equally true of other portions of the statues. The body 
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and drapery of the Venus are modelled much more finely 
than the head, and the colors emphasize this fact. 

If these experiments teach nothing else, they will at 
least demonstrate that the addition of color, instead of 
enabling the sculptor to slur his work, subjects him to 
new and severe exactions; and hence they offer a sug- 
gestion as to one of the most important factors in the rapid 
rise to perfection of Greek sculpture. 
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‘*OLD BLock,” pseud. Alive 
woman in the mines ...1376.17 
1388.23 


OLD couple. May, T..v. 3 of 331.1 


OLD court suburb. Hunt, 
(ARH Délgh sited eis 903.20 

OLD faces in new masks. 
Blakey, R. ..-scecccces 905.10 


Op guard; The....1376.4; 1888.26 
OLD heads and young hearts, 
Boucicault, D. (L.) .-.. 1367.8 
1388.6 
OLD law, The. Massinger, P. 353.4 
v.4 of 353.8 
OLD leaves. Wills, W. H... 903.19 
OLp maid, The. Murphy, A. 
v. 5 of 831.1; v.7 of 354.2 
OLD maids. Knowles, J. S. 
v. 2 of 1357.1 


Dip “mars, The, | prayer: 
Baker, G. M,..2.0..6.-% 1328.14 
OLD mortality. Scott, Sir 
W. -v. 2 of 902.1 


OLD poets, Conversations on 
some of the. Lowell, J. 


Tope dies othe See tapes te 844.17 
OLD portraits and modern 

sketches. Whittier, J. 

G. -v. 1 of 823.21; 887.6 


OLD sergeant. Wilison, F. "1328.2 
OLD studies and new. Grote, 

AWE te er Peers nels ets 873.13 
OLIO, or speaker’s compan- 

NOficc ated aes 1377.16; 1883.2 
Lowe, M. 


Tet eds Sanekae tee own « 311.3, 13 
349.20; v. 10 of 1318.7 
OLIVER Optic’s magazine. 
Our boys and girls. Vol. 


APA AV) [Th acre aneretonels e's le 1842.1 
OLIVER Twist. Dramatized 

from Dickens. See Al- 

mar, G. sed DOUse uisooal 


Clark, 
OLYMPIODORUS. Tate 74 of 
PIA to etests «'o ee v. 6 of 814.3 
OLYNTHIAC and other ora- 
tions. Demosthenes... 834.1 
OMENS and superstitions....1819.21 
OMNIBUS, The....... 1376.4; 1378.9 
ONCE a week. Vol. 1-13; 
new series, v. 1-4; new 
series, Ve 4:84.19 Vie 3.518231 
ONE coat for two suits. Wal- 
Coty CMa. ac. ete 1376.15 
1379.12; 1888.16 
ONE touch of nature. Web- 


OLL APODIANA papers. 
V.G. 


ORNITHOLOGY 


Shelf. No, 
OPIUM-EATER, Confessions of 


an English. De Quin- 
Cey, Tiessaccsens oleaamans 895.1, 2 
Opium habit. Day, H..... 1884.1 


Opossums, Naturalhistory of. 839.17 
OPPOSITE neighbors. Paul, 
J. H. .... 1876.19; 1888; 15942 
OPTICAL instruments. Pritch- 
ard, (AS sc ce eee v. 2 of 365.14 
Optics. Brewster, Sir D. 
Treatise ON... v. 1 of 365.14 
398.11 
— Lardner, D. Newton’s. 
v. 2 of 865.14 
— Marion, F. Wonders of. 149.42 


OPTIMIST, The. Tuckerman, 
His Dav < Be'ste'ciele eceta ate masta 898.9 
ORATOR, The. Cicero, M. T. 


v. 4 of 824.10 

ORATOR, Three dialogues on 
the. -Cicero, M.-T...3- 830.24 

ORATORICAL partitions, Dia- 

logue concerning. Cic- 
ero, Mz Tic sieeterters v. 4 of 824.10 
ORATORICAL year book for 
1865. Hill; A7>Heeeeees 
ORATOR’s touchstone. Mac- 
Queen, H. eels 3 
ORATORS, The. "Foote, of 
v. 5 of 331 

OraToORS, Dialogue on. Taci- 

tus, CO. Csce /e'e.5 Aa cae 
Oratory. Cicero, M.T. Or- 


atory and orators .....-. 
— Pittenger, W. Sacred and 
secular i. <2 sles stra - 1399.8 
— Quintilianus, M. F. In- | 
stitutes of «2s ss <niece +. BBC 


— Rowton, F. The debater.1397.10 
— Tacitus, C. C. Dialogue 


concerning 872.113 


See also Elocution, Elo- 

quence, Rhetoric, . 
Orss of heaven. Mitchel, 
Ov) Mi, 225610 werner eee 
ORDERICUS VITALIS. Ecclesi- 
astical history of Eng- 
land and Normandy. 4v. 856.7 — 
ORDINARY, The. Cartwright, 
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J 

: 


879.11 


Ww. ‘ -V.3 of 331.2 
OrnGon, ‘Account of. " Nico- 
Chews cre wince ete 840.47 
.v. 1 of 814.9 
v. 3 of 830.15 
OrForD, Earl of. See Wal- 

pole, H. 
ORGANON, The. Aristoteles. 834.12 
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lor, (J.) Bayard....«.-. 345.21 
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Shelf. No. 


Oroonoko. Southern, T. 
v¥- 1 of 831.1 
v. 7 of 354.1; v. 16 of 1389.1 
Orosius, Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon version of. See 
ATTA eTREM Cc o\s cvs ws ose 
ORPHAN, The. Otway, T. 
Ve O01 bol.1; v.2 of 353.10 
Vv. 12 of 354.1; vy. 12 of 1889.1 
ORPHAN of Bena: Murphy, 
AY . -v. 2 of 331.1 
Onrpaius C. nen, " pseud. 
See Newell, R. H. 
ORPHEUS C. Kerr papers. 
Neweil, kh. H. ...1886.7; 1887.1 


OsBORN, L. Alice or the 
painter’s story...-..e.e. 1815.2 
— Bianca Capello.......... 1357.9 


Oscoop, F. S. Wreath of- 
wild flowers from New 
England..... Poe 

Contents. — Elfrida; Miscel- 
laneous poems; Juvenile 
rhymes. 


2d CC. cee cece 1328.19 


Contents. — Same as preceding. 


— - Same. 


OsGoon,S. American leaves. 

~— The hearth-stone ....... 

 SSAWATTOMIE Brown. 

i Swayze, Mrs. J.C...... 1369.7 

i) 1378.17; 1882.1 

| “SSIAN. Poems. Lond. 2v. 815.8 

Sseeonmer N.Y. ......05 815.10 

—(—"amies Leip. ........; 1409.14 
Ossout, S. M. F., marchesa a’. 
Life without and life 

DOERR a secs a aos vc cc 2 one 903.18 

— Literature and art....... 403.18 
— Woman in the nineteenth 

century 
OsTEOLOGY, Analytical view 
of the researches on fos- 

sil. Brougham, H., lord.840.7, 8 
OTHELLO. Shakespeare, W. 

v. 7 of 318.1; $22.8 

v. 5 of 322.4; v. 10 of 325.1 

WetorOr 326.1; Vv. 7 of 826.2 

¥. 6 of 337.2; v.5 of 354.1 

v. 4 of 359.18; v. 6 of 394.7 

7 of 1326.1; 1367.8 


v. 11 of 1894.1 
OTRANTO, Castle of. Wal- 
pers a 
OTTOMAN empire. Relations 
between the, and the 
States of Europe....... 1655.15 
— Upham, E. a a apa 830.49 
Orway, T. Works. 2v... 353.10 


Contents.— Vol. I. Alcibia- 
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885.3 
- 1376.10 
Conway, H. 


OUR .COlEPAsiesewacwes-s ses 

Our gal. Johnson, S. D.. 

Our Jemimy. 
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Our little ones in heaven. 
Simonds; Wo-cm ncte at antes 
Our modern Athens. 
WeAd-teess or epeemees 
Our old home. Hawthorne, 
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Our Saturday nights. Pome- 
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OuR social bees. Wynter, A. 883.15 
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Rigs vaijce sol veka bisa 1825.10 
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OuT fn nurse. Williams, T. 
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OuT-pooRS at 

Willis, Nit Pines ae sone 
OUTCROPPINGS. Harte, F. B. 
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— The Heroides, Amours, 

Art of love, Remedy of 
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[The Metamorphoses and 
the Epistles.] 2 v...... 
The Metamorphoses..... 
Elegies. See Marlowe, 
Le aaiseawneasi eile v. 8 of 356.5 
Fables. See Dryden, J.. 315.17 
Metamorphoses. See Ad- 
CISOUs dou ne s6 ieee v. 1 of 847.7 
Translations from. See 
Dryden; al iss § 04 is» v. 4 of 319.8 
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OWEN MEREDITH, pseud. See 
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f R PATTISON, M. Religious 
rise of woman; Songs; A fairy ° a 
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Shelf. No. 
PATTERSON, A. W. Onward.li 


229 
ood. 


21 


Parry, T. P. P., or the writings of. More, H. 
man and the tiger...... 1376.11 v.4 of 907.2 

1378.9; 1382.3; 138837 | Paut, B. H. Manual of 

ParRRY, Sir W. E. Three technical analysis. See 
voyages for the discov- Bolley, P. A. s++ees-++ 836.5 
ery of a northwest pas- PAugu; Ju He A ine ky hit...1377.13 
Sage. 2 V...... eeu Ses - 820.22 1378.18 
PaRsSON’s wedding.  Kille- — The mob cap.-.---. eeeee 1376.7 
Srey et i v. 3 of 331.2 | — Opposite neighbors .....1376. 

Parsons, J. Minor theatre. 1389.2 Se 1388. 15, 
PauL and Virginia. Saint 


Contents.— Foote, 8., The 
commissary; The lame lover; 
Taste; Hawkesworth, J., Ed- 
gar and Emmeline; Foote, S., 


Pierre, (J. H.) B. de. 
PauL Pry. Poole, J..1368.1; 
Paut’s letters to his kins- 


-- 833.13 
1388.2 


The author. folk. Scott, ae W. 
Parsons, Theophilus. Es- { 8 of 902.1 
Savas = Sve co 28 eecee 875.9 | PaULDaenG, J. K. Tetaee 
Parsons, Thomas W. Poems. 346.3 from the South. 2 v. -. 838.18 
etry of the English lan- Pautt, R. Life of Alfred 
= Apne sy 
guage, from Chaucer to the Great. Appended 


PATRICIAN’S daughter. Mars- erary remains 


Saxe. Bost. «.ccccecce 324.15 Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
peer Same: N.Y? oi .cec!.c 1894.9 version of Orosius...-. 856.4 
Pas de fascination. Coyne, PAULINE ---+.+++++-1368.8; 1388.39 
J. S..1377.15 1878.9, 21; 1884.3 Pauvretrs. Boucicault, D. 
Pascat, B. Miscellaneous (a.) «500s sas 1369.7 ; 1382.1 
writings: (43 cso 8et utes. 974.1 | PAYNE, John H. Brutus.... 1367.8 
PaAsHA papers, The. Howe,—. 903.11 x 1388.6 
Pass and class. Burrows, — Charles the Second..... - 1367. 
Mite een 29 Pays Str ai 395.93 | — Clari-.-1869.11; 1880.2; 1888.18 
PassaGeEs of a working life. — Love in humble life..... 376.15 
vy} 2900 
Rnights Oo. 2e2 S00 852 868.10 388.16 
PasstnG cloud. Bernard, — Therese, the orphan of 
Wont - 1368. ot 1378.5: 1388.4 Geneva ...se0 des 1368.5; 1878.1 
Fe Wastes ss Caves vex 345.17 English prose....++..-. 1375.1 
PASSIONATE pilgrim. Shake- Preapopy, A. P., and others. 
epeare, Ww. et at: . 313.2 Conversation .......... 406.13 
a f of 322.4 v. 8 of 326.2 Contents. — Peabody, A. P., 
329.9; wae’ se oi 4 7; 1818.4 sia gh Migr None 
Ay of 1394 1 port ema e ugh school, ec. 
& fx " . 19, 1846; Trench, F., Lecture 
PAST meridian. Bisoaee at Reading, “Fone rent 19, 
iste law eer ee eee 868.18 1854; Gwynne, P., A word to 
PASTORALS of Virgil. Beat- the wise; Mistakes and impro- 
Reaiail kek) on : : prieties in speaking and writ- 
tie, J. it FI -+319.2; 1316.2 ing corrected. 
PATIENT Grissil. Dekker, T. 342.6 
PaTMoRE, C. (K.) The angel PEaBopy, E. P. sthetic 
inthe house. The be- PAPCTS o.ceves ses eeeee 873.6 
trothal ........... eseee 334.6 | PEABODY, G., Reception and 
— - Theespousals ........ 334.12 dinner in honor of. See 
— Children’s garland from Danvers, Mass. ........ 1815.8 
the best poets......... 373.17 | PEaBopy, J. C.  Dante’s 
— Faithful for ever........ 374.24 hell. Cantos 1-10...... 317.6 
— The victories of love.... 373.10 | PEABopy, W. B. O.  Lit- 
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PEEP o’day. Falconer, E. ..1378.12 
PEKING, Thirteen years’ resi- 
dence at the court of. 
Ripa, M.-.....s.0- AEE 
PEEAyo. Beach, E.T. PP... 872.2 
PELAYO. Ritchie, TEE OF (M.) 338.5 
PELICAN island. Montgom- 
ery, J...-511.5; vy. 4 of 1317.12 
PELOPONNESIAN war, His- 
tory of the. Thucydides. 
814.2; 830.18 
PENCILLINGS by the way. 


DAISEN. Poses ne se 904.14 
PENITENTIARIES and refor- 
oo TES _a a ae 1829.2 
Penny readings. Carpenter, 
0 ae 812.4 
PEOPLE I have met. Willis, 
0 JE. a 904.7 
eee lawyer. " Jones, J 
> Age 1369.9 
"1378. 20; 1879.5, 12; 4388.18 
PERCIVAL, J. G. Poetical 
BUDE cD Voce ce sacs cen 1339.14 


PERCY, Florence, pseud. See 
Allen, E. A. 
Percy, Sholto and Reuben, 
pseud. . See Byerley, T. 
hah ycy ged We Reliques of 
ancient Engiish poetry. 
Lond 332.3 
— -Same. Leip. 3 v.in 2. 1409.5 
— The hermit of .Wark- 
S000 A v. 2 of 356.20 
ienRoy. se viore, H. ....v. 5 of 907.2 


« ©eeev rere eeere eevee 


PrERCY anecdotes. Byerley, 
T “2 - 892.4: 909.7 

PErcy’s Ss ‘masque. prilthouse. 
i 1 sae | of 356.20 

PERFECTION. Bayly, T. H. 
1367.4; 1878.6 

PERICLES. Shakespeare, W. 


V¥.6 00 315.1- 322.3 

Vv. 6 of 322.4; v. 9 of 325.1 

v. 10 of 326.1; v. 8 of 326.2 

v. 4 of 359.18; v. 7 of 894.7 

Vou Of 1326.1; v. 12 of 1894.1 
Perit and suffering, Narra- 
tives of. Davenport, R. 


oe | 379.14 
PERILOUS adventures. Day- 
EMONTE Th. Ag ss seca secs 820.56 
PeERILs and captivity of the 
Picard family..... ceeee 830.31 
PERIEeet LAC SCA. ..-0- 6... 1859.9 
Periopicats. All the year 
oo ee eETLE 851.1 
— Appletons’ juvenile an- 
Hig tor 1869... .... 2.2 1858.1 
4 eee Sakae 1895.1 
_ “Atlantic manthly. ATU 1299 1 
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PERIODICALS, continued. 

Illustrated London news. 
Juvenile rambler........ 1880.1 
Lippincott’s magazine... 1894.1 
— Littell’s living age...... 1820.1 


= 10.3 


— London society...%...... 1814.1 
— Macmillan’s magazine... 1873.1 
—— Merry andswisew....- «es 1849.1 


— Merry’s museum...907.1; 1845.1 
— Oliver Optic’s magazine.. 1842.1 
— Once a Week...«..2...-. 1823.1 
Our boys and girls...... 1842.1 
Our young folks........ - 1896.1 
— Peterson’s ladies national 
MAGAZINE... sees eo cece 
PUNCH Ce ect eens tie eee 
— Putnam’s monthly maga- 
VAIN Re 6 IMA eyed be 
— Riverside magazine..... 
Routledge’s every boy’s 
ANNUALS cas asp ele =< aieine 
Sabbath at home........ 
St. James’ magazine .... 
— Scientific American. .... 
PERKIN Warbeck. Forde, J. 
V. 2.0L, 005.940 Viee bone 

Perry, A. Haroldand Rosa- 


line, with other poems. 369.5 
PERRY, O. H., Life of. See 
Mackenzie, A. Scope osx 820.31 


PrERSA. Plautus, T. M..v. 2 of 824.12 
PERSECUTED Dutchman,The. 
Barry, S...+-+-+1376.19; 1388.24 
Persia. Fraser, J.B. His- 
torical and descriptive 


ACCOUDL Olaacusem aie ears 810.68 

— Malcolm, Sir J. Sketches 
OF sre alate staretae role Aiave ame ° .oo 

PERSIANS, The. Atschylus. 
359.6; 814.6 

PERSIUS FLaccus, A. [Sat- 

ires.] Translated by W. 
IDITHMMONCs eae ae ans 830.22 

—- Same. See Juvenalis, 
Do J es cites ha wrevatnaena 824.13 

— Translations from. See 
Dryden, J. -..++--V. 5 of 319.8 


v. 5 of 1316.12 

ep Oe SSaHlUE Mrs. 
Ee .1376. 15; 1379.16 
PERSPECTIVE. 


“Monge, G. 
Theory of shadows and. 829.8 

— Pyne, G. Perspective for 
beginners ...--eeeevese 819.14 


Peru. Hall, B. Journalon 
the coast of......v. 3 of 830.25 
— Trueba y Cosio, T. de. 
Conquest of.. eeee 830.62 
Pet of the petticoats. Buck- 


stone, J. B. ...1377.11; 1879.19 
Prrre tha _Creat Tifa af - 


PETERSON’S ladies 
magazine. 
13 Vi. « «ectetele 
Peto, Sir S. M. Re 
and prospects of 
ica. o. 
PETRARCA, E. Son ‘ 
umphs, and othd 


eoveoetesoce 


PETRIFACTIONS u 
teachings. want 
PETROLEUM V. Na Y 
See Locke, D. R 
PETTIGREW, ‘T. J. Ch 
of the tombs... 
PEVERIL of the Peak 
Sir W. ..saas 
Premrrver, I. Lady’s 
round the worlc Le 
— Visit to Iceland 2 
Scandinavian | | i 
Added, an essay | 
landic poetry 
G.] Bergmann | 
— Visit to the Holy’ 
Egypt, and Ital 
— Woman’s journ 
the world. seam 
PuxpDO. Plato..v. 1¢ 
Pu2prus: with tl 
dix of Gudius 
— Fables. See 
Afer, Pi oc oeee 
PHzDRuS. Plato 
Puantom, The. B 
D. Goa Fe! oa 
PHARSALIA. Lue: 
PHELPS, Mrs. 
Westerloyai 
PHENIX, The «--.. 
Contents. - 
fucius; Ora 
Sanchoniath 
the Phenici 


Similitudes o 


PHENOMENON in 
frock. a 


PHIGALEIAN Mi 
British mu: 
Sir H, coe vee ; 
PHILASTER. = 


v. 1 of 35) 
PHILBRICK, J 
union sp 
PHILEBUS. — 
Puiuip, Ut 


= BR. "Ss 


: Shelf. No. 
| Treatise 
S2 Vv. 


Speech- 
letters. 864.20 
~*~ woman’s 


a 878 8 
. tees eseese sitet 
Works. 3v. 845.7 
Sophocles. 
814.5; 830.14 
Modern 
Memes. -.992.5, 6 
Mises ecce ss 1828.1 
ma. 
Diogenes 
Lives and 
om inent.... 834.10 
vde S. de la 
FE aislers =o 0 820.42 
-heories and 
Cornwallis, 
js eeeee Ve 1 Of 850.25 
vriters. De 


Mmeemiece se ¢. 895.20 
lampbell, G. 


jof aehe 405.6 
; eB Me- 
ess... 836.7 
lV. Intro- 
ie study of. 403.8 
G. Glance 
eeesv. 14. of 1869.1 
wew. Dis- 
Deed. ss 872.1 
. Epitome 
aa 820.45 
Maric eclec- 
ter Plato- 
Seeger ee. 395.14 
Hea... 395.14 
Biographi- 
Nine. se. -. 840.34 
i Stoical.. 395.14 
Jxamination 
timiitons... 812.1 
. Studies in.1829.11 
v7. A. His- 
RE Seas » 855.1 
Ecclesiasti- 
‘f. See So- 
ae 845.9 
is. Euripi- 
feeuev. 1 of 830.15 
choniatho’s 
fives. “898 8 


Shelf. No. 

Puysics, continued. 

— Whewell,-W. General 
physics considered with 
reference to natural the- 
ology 826.4 

PHYSIOGNOMY. Bartlett, J. 878.12 

PHYSIOLOGY. Agassiz, L. 


eoree ees ea eer eee eoese 


(J. R.) Outlines of 
comparative ..... ‘ - 816.12 
— Barlow, J. Connection 


between physiology and 
intellectual philosophy. 
v. 1 of 850.25 

— Combe, A. Physiology 
applied to health....... 
— Griscom, J. H. Animal 
mechanism and 
PIANOFORTE, Art of playing 
upon the, Spencers C. 
PIaTT, J. J. Western win- 
dows and other poems. .1327.27 
—andS.M.B. The nests 
at Washington, and oth- 
CON ICTS NE as aeccd Aine eves 


810.69 
810.78 


1405.1 


.Picarpb family, Sufferings of 


the, after the wreck of 
POL CCUSI W's co's s4e o's «s 
PICCOLOMINI, The. Schiller, 
(J. C.) F. von....v. 3 of 327.10 
818.10; v. 7 of 886.2 
v. 3 of 1316.8 

PICKERING, C. The races of 


man..e-.- Pescciisacsece + 815.3 
PICKERING, W. Aldine edi- 
tion of the British poets. 
53 V. 
Namely: — Akenside, M. 
(319.1); Beattie, J. (819 2); 
Burns, R. (319.3); Butler, 8S. 
(319.4); Chaucer, G. (319.5); 
Churchill, C. (319.6); Collins, 
W. (829.1); Cowper, W. 
(319.7): Dryden, J. (819.8); 
Falconer, W. (329.2); Gold- 
smith, O. (829.4); Gray, ‘T. 
(359 2); Howard, H., eurl of 
Surrey (329.11); Milton, J. 
(329.6); Parnell, T. (329.7); 
Pope, A. (339.3); Prior, M. 
(329.8); Shakespeare, W. 
(329.9); Spenser, E. (329, 10); 
Swift, J. (329.12); Thomson, 
J. (329.13) ; White, Wale IRE. 
(329.5); Wyatt, ‘TP. (3889.1); 
Young, E. (329.14). 
PicTorIAL calendar of the 
seasons. Howitt, M... 825.10 
PicrorraL handbook of Len- 
don .-e-. Sea sticys aheXelale ciate 847.10 
PICTURE, The. ert eet 
ae TE ane OO ts 353.8 
2 of 357.14 


PLAIN 


Shelf. No. 
PILGRm™, J. Fveleen Wilson. 
1369.18; 1880.2; 1382.2 
Kattv O’Sheal .......0.. 1377.18 
The Limerick boy.1877.4; 1879.14 
Paddy the piper 1376.8 
1388.35. 39 
Robert Emmet.. .. -.- 2s -1860er0 
1378.15; 1879.22; 1384.1 
Servants by legacy...... 1377.14 
1878:21 313888222 
Shandy Maguire 1369.9 
1379.5, 26; 1881.3; 1388.29 
— Wild Irish girl..........1369.20 
PILGRIM, The. Beaumont, 
v.8 of 351.2 
Piterm™ of Glencoe. Camp- 
bell, T’...-324.9; 346.14; 
PInGrmmM = to) ©6Compostella. 
Southey, R. Pa) Mao 1 
v.7 of 1818.7 


1316.4 


PILGRIM’S progress. Bun- 
Yan, J. voce eee wlcte eee tee 869.9 
—-Same. In verse. See 


Dyer, BE: Pics ts oe eee 1329.32 
Pinerins of the sun. Hogg, 

clivceccde 5 cc arene v. 2 of 355.8 

PILOT, Ene: "“Fitzball, E. 

13 368. ms 

PINDAR, C. L. Melpomene 

Civind. 6s... «seb omens 

Prnparus. [Odes.] Trans- 

lated by C. A. Wheel- 

wright’... > 20s. cme 

— -Same. Translated by 

D.W.Turner. Adjoined 

A metrical version, by A. 

Moore. ..--«- ° oo S247 

— Translations from. See 

Heber, R. ....-- 358.16; 1817.4 
Priozzi, H. L. Anecdotes of 

S. Johnson 
Pippa passes. Browning, R. 

v. 1 of 335.9 
Marryat, F..-. 854.12 
Scott, Sir W. 

v. 4 of 902.1 


1388.8 
1348.4 


830.23 


PrRaTRF, The. 
Pirate, The. 


Pirate of the isles. Clarke, 
N. Hy. Bi weve cee eeee eee 1369.20 
Prrate’s legacy. Saunders, 


C. H. -1369.19: 13792183) taszee 
PIRATES’ glen and dungeon 
rock), -Ames;.Naa. ers 1329.18 
PITCAIRN’S island and its in- 
fh ee Barrow, Sir 
5 PROS A ee oer 389 1; 
G. D?>) “Tue drunkard’s 
COON Vatemtee beatae cae clotorls 
— The last man..... 1369.13 
1379.6, 26;. 1881.3 - 
earl of Chatham, 


810.42 
PEGE 


Prepress Was 


PLANCHE 


SS aS mc 


Shelf. No 

PLancnk, E. A _ pleasant ~ 
ETDs sss sss os --+- 1376.8 
1378.1; 1888.35, 39 
PuLaNcHh, J. R. Beauty and 

ETRE sifiete slats cals ss c's se 
— The brigand. 
— British ostume. Lond. 

Pa Metetdens e scice cece sn » 840.51 
—-Same. Lond. 1849.... 839.3 
— Thecaptain of the watch. 1376.2 
pe TAP IOG EXIT s:. ss > o's ees s 1867.6 
— Faint heart never won 

ELMO. eo we cs weie vies s 1001-0 


1376:2 
1869.2; 1388.34 


— The follies ofa night.... 1367.6 
— Grist to the mill. - 1369.11 


1378.14; 1384.9 .2; 1888.40 

— The invisible prince. 1376.1 

sine irish post...... 787614 

1382.3; Heute 37 

— The Jacobite....13 76.3 ; 1888.21 

— King Charming..1376.9; 1388.8 
— Lav ‘ater , the physiogno- 

mist. .1369.18; 1878.20 ;1379.25 

— The loan ofa lov GY steciers 137621 

— The pride of the market. 1376 2 


— The printer’s devil......1878.12° 


— Promotion......1377.2; 

— Secret service.... 1376.4 

1378.3; 1888.26 

— Somebody else. .1377.103 1ST. 20, 
fmonoeeounce, C. High, 
low, Jack, and the game. 

1377.1; 1888.16 

PLANET, The. Best, Larry.1339.24 
PLANTAGENETS and T udors. 

LUGS ie v.1 of 894.3 
PLANTING and training of the 


1388.23 


eeeneor 


Christian church. Ne- 

ander, (J.) A. (W.) 848.9 
PLANTS. Schouw, J. RF. 826.5 
PLASTERING. surnell, G.R. 819.32 
PATO meV OTKS.\GivV..ecse. 814.3 


Contents. — Vol. I. The 
apology of Socrates; Crito; 
Pheedo; Gorgias; Protagoras; 
Pheedrus : Thezetetus ; ; I uthy- 
phron; Lysis. II. The re- 
public; Timeeus; Critias. III. 
Meno; Euthydcmus; The 
sophist: he statesman; Cra- 
tylus; Parmenides; ‘lhe ban- 
quet. IV. Philebus; Char- 
mides; Laches; Menexenus; 
Hippias major; Hippias mi- 
nor; Ion; First Alcibiades; 
Second Alcibiades; The ages; 
The rivals; Hipparchus ; Mi- 
nos; Clitopho; ‘The epistles, 
V. The laws. VI. The doubt: 
ful works: Epinomis; Axio- 
chus ; Eryxias; On virtue; On 
justice; Sisyphus; Demodo- 
cus; Definitions: imeeus Lo- 

crus; Lives of Plato, by 
Ke biggenes Laertius, He vsychius, 


le eat a Tanne a 


sac av 


“™ tlantio manythlw “A Taj hiae 


1209 ] | Pore I a ; 


90 


Shelf. No. 
PLautus, T. M., continued. 


Menechmi; Aulularia; Cap- 
tivi; Asinaria; Curculio., II. 
Amphitryon; tudens; Mer- 
cator; Cistellaria; Truculen- 
tus; Persa; Casina: Penulus; 
Epidicus; ‘Mostellaria ; Frag- 


ments. 
Piays, Treatise against 
vaine. Northbrooke, J. 342.13 


PLEASANT neighbor. Planché, 
E. ..1376.8; 1378.1; 
PLEASURES of hope. Camp- 
Dell leans chee ‘ieee ROLaee 
346.18, 14; 869.18; 1316.4 
PLEASURES of memory. Rog- 
ers, o.5 ry Mes Vi 2 Olle 
PLEASURES of the imagina- 
tion. Akenside, M. v. 1 of 312.1 
319.1)3.358.25.- (369.27 eine 
PLEIAD, The. WwW rangham, F. 830. 4] 
PLINIUS C2AECILIUS SECUN- 
Dus, .C.'  sLetters/. 72. 
PLinius Srcunpbuws, C. Natu- 
ralhistory.t6@¥.-5 <3 ASOT (ROA 
PLOTINUS. Jeremie, J. A... 395.14 
PLUMPTRE, C.J. Principles 
and practice of elocution. 
PLUNKETT, H.G.: The mine- 
TAlisore weet ee 1368.10; 1888.14 
PLurarcnus. Select lives. 


Visuselecs obets stale @ 8:8 9.6). Oe. & ° 


898.17 


393.5 


850.1 
PLutus. Aristophanes. vy. 2 of 834.13 
PNEUMATICS. kt iE 

. 1 of 865.14; 398.9 


— Tomlinson, c. Pneumat- 

ics for beginners....... 819.10" 
POACHER’S progress. How- 

TUE, Wiesdene « PHN sy 54 7 825.5 
Po-ca-HON-TAS. Brougham, 

J. +++. -.356.17; 1376.9; 1388.8 
POCKET miscellany. Cham- 

DOTS is Welle eae ae +s eteete 367.1 
POCKET schoolmaster....... 406.26 
Pocock, I. The miller and 

His MEN » 6 /z:8 bie be mero eres 1369.3 

1879.38; 1888.9, 40 


— Rob Roy Macgregor. RAS 1368. 2 
— The robber’s wife....... 1369.10 


1379.21; 1380.1; 1381.3 
Por, E. A.” Works. “497.208 BATeal 


Contents.— Vol. I. Notices 
of his life and genius, by J. R. 
Lowell and N. P. Willis; Me- 
moir, by R. W. Griswold; 
Tales. II. Poems; Eureka; 
Tales. II]. The literati; Mar- 
ginalia; Fifty suggestions. 1V. 
Arthur Gordon Pym; Miscel- 
lanies. 


mont | PORTING s atte Gia shee e = as mete 
— Poetical WOIPKS «202-6 + oon Donuale 


Yraat a 


POETRY. 


1388.35, 39 | 


= TY 8 —— 


pat half century 
D. M. 


eceeet ee 


POETICAL Jiteratt e e 


West, Selectigy| 
the. Gallaghes 
Aristotéle 
tise on the poet 
Campbell, T. 
English «seve. ' 
Cheever, G. B. 
in Pe | 
Montgomery, J. 
TUES ON«eoeees 
Shairp, J. C. St 


Collect ‘0 


Adams, H. G. ; 
dia of poetics 
tions... «same a 


the Kast..eugem 
Baskerville, A. 
of Germany.++- ¥ 
Bethune, G. W 
British female pc 
Bowring, Sir 
poetry of Sp 
- Poetry of the 
~ Specimens of " 
sian poets.- oe 
Bryant, W. C. S 
from the \ 
poets veeees oa a 
Campbell, T. -& 
of the British 
Davesiés de 
Poets and poetr 
many-.- oe ceeeee 
Dictionary of que 
from the B 
Dryden, 9a 
translated f 
Ovid,  Boce 
Chaucer.-.+.- 
Dulcken, H. W. 
golden harp. ree 
Ellis, G. Specit 
early English px 
Elton, Cae 
of the classi 
Fletcher, J. . 
were a 


Shelf. No. 


+. Selections 
ritish poets. . 
| Select poets 
Semeain..-.... 
Ww. Rural 

| the English 


Méve poems 


Naeem sss ~. 1327.29 


Specimens of 
Merry. ...... 
2arls from the 
female poets. 
Poetry of the 
MOE ns cas se 
@ pOeMS «.... 
me. §6Golden 
or the best 
lyrical poems 


lis 
a Poetry of 
t’and court- 


_ Humoyous 
jeeee 0 -324.15; 
i (K) ~~ Chil- 
1 
 Reliques of 
iglish poetry. 
332.3; 
Specimens of 
‘and poetry of 
i Rome ...... 
Vv. ~=¥Female 
‘eat Britain.. 
‘from female 


Yew Book of 


Betect works 
‘ritish pocts, 


of the British 
: a collection 


( 


}ds, Songs. 


Ellis, S. S. 
jage of fable. 
‘bells. Batch- 
Be Lives or 
Melietics..'... 
| T. Essays 
| (M.) Loves 


,esere ere eeee 


339.4 
325.13 


241.1 
349.15 


h language.1325.17 


enews ss. -- 1548.11 


and from the’ 
Meeeetes... 573.17 


1409.5 


315.1 
321.2 
369.15 


356.25 


312.11 
369.12 
369.9 
908.6 
364.10 
375.14 
398.2 
895.15 


359.11 


Shelf. No, 


PoLtanp. Dunham, S. A. 

STISLOTV Olas « «etc 6 aol G.0 
pe eeicher, Jo. bistory of. 810.3 
Poutar sea, Expedition to 

the. Wrangell, F. von. 820.49 
POLAR seas. Hawks, F. L. 

Uncle Philip’s conversa- 

tions about the........ 1859.19 
— Murray, H. Discovery 

and adventure in the... 810.15 
POLARIZATION and double re- 

fraction of light. Brew- 

Bie Nir elem s «c= Vert Of o00. 14 
Poutrr learning in Europe. 


Goldsmith, O. ....v. 1 of 906.3 
PoLiTicaL economy. De 

Quincey, T. Dialogues 

eee a cats cys aictal cy 2s coee 386.8 
= SA Sha) Gia ece Sree DUS be 


— Lieber, F. Property and 
PAD OUl sss siete c o-c's « - + 820.47. 
— Potter, A. Objects, uses, 


eeee 


and principles of....... 830.3 
POLITICAL science. Aristote- 

les. The politics ...... 884.9 
— Brougham, H., lord. Ob- 

jects, pleasures, and ad- 

vantages Of.......... -- 840.6 
— -Opinions on politics, 


BAO cota pie ares ea eens Lue 
Camp, G. S. Democracy. 820.40 
Coleridge, S. T. Consti- 

tution of church and 

GUALE aula tel, ste erst aia. v.6 of 886.2 
— Statesman’s mauual. 

v. 1 of 886.2 

(Guizot, FCP. G.) -His- 
tory of civilization..... 

- Origin of representative 

government in Europe. 

Macaulay, T. B., lord. 

Parliamentary reform. 

409.18; 1655.20 

Long, G. Cyclopedia of 
political knowledge.... 


837.5 
817.7 


859.5 
See also Constitution. 


POLiTicaL tracts relating to 

the Hanoverian succes- 

sion. De Foe, D..v. 6 of 833.9 
Pouitics, The. Aristoteles. 834.9 
Pouirics and literature in Eu- 

rope and America in 1827. 830.38 
Poko, E. Musical sketches. 865.11 
Potiok, R. Course of time. 


Haeriinrd 2.5. Senet atta e 345.5 
= AIO Mila woe te Ver OL ol ool 
Poto, M. ‘Travels. Lond. 857.6 
eo LITLE PIN GV a estate are 6 820.67 
POLTROONIUS. Head, E. F..1378.11 


POLYNESIA; account of the 


Shelf. No. 


PoNnTIC epistles. Ovidius 

Naso; Pi. sc.) eee « Oa 
Poo.trn, J. Married and sin- 

gle ....1368.1; 1378.10; 1388.2 
weet Paul) Prycdes ee 1368.1; 1388.2 


— Simpson and co...1367.8; 1388.6 
— Soldier’s courtship......137714 


1378.18; 1879 25; 1888.22) 33 
— ’T would puzzle a con- 
TUECTs a stehstaet ieee 1376.6; 1388.13 
Pooin, 8. L. The English- 
woman in Egypt. 3 v. 850.3 


Poor, T. Deaf as apost. 1376.8 


1378.1; 1388.35 

Poor of New York.. 1369.2; 1388.34 
Poor gentleman. Colman, 

G., the younger. v. 21 of 354.1 

v. 4 of 357,15; 1335, 1240136n3 
Poor Pillicoddv. Morton, 

J. M... 1377.8; 1879.10; 1888.88 

Popi, A. Complete poetical 

works. Hartford. 2 vy. 


Contents.— Vol. I. Memoir ; 
Author’s preface; Pastorats; 
Translations and imitations ; 
Imitations of English poets; 
Windsor forest; Odes for mu- 
sic; Eloixa to Abelard; Elegy 
to the memory of an unfortu- 
nate lady; Prologues and epi- 
logues; Battle of the frogs and 
mice; 1740, a poem; Miscella- 
nies; Fugitive pieces; Epi- 
grams; Kpitaphs; Johnson’s 
criticisms on epitaphs; Com- 
mendatory poems. IL. Essay 
on man; Moral essays; Sat- 
ires of J. Donne; Epistles 
and satires of Horace; Essay 
on Criticism ; Rape of the lock; 
The Dunciad; Miscellaneous 
epistles ; Imitations of English 
poets; Eloisato Abelard: Pro- 
logues and epilogues; Key to 
ihe lock; Miscellaneous epis- 
tles. 


335.1 


— Poetical works. Lond. 
Ss ee 3: view et receeeere sisheve 


Contents. —Vol.I. Memoir; 
Pastorals; Messiah; Windsor 
forest; Rape of the tock; 
Eloisa to Abelard; Sappho 
to Phaon; The fable of Dry- 
ope; Vertumnus and Pomo- 
na; The first book of Sta- 
tius’s Thebais. II. Essay on 


339.3 


criticism ; Essay on man; 
Universal prayer; Moral es- 


says; Ode for music on St. 
Ceciliavs day; Epistle to 
Robert, earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer ; Epistles ; — Pro- 
logues; Epigrams; Imitations 
of English povts. IIL. Satires, 
epistles, and odes of Horace, 
imitated; Satires of J. Donne, 
versified ;  Epitaphs; ‘lhe 
Dunciad. 


— -Same. Lond. 1858. 2y. 83 


Sa 


POPE 


Shelf. No. 
Popr, A., continied. 


sinh; Windsor forest; Rape 
of the lock; Elvisa to Vbe lard; 
Sappho to Phaon; Mis cella 
neous poems; First book of 


Statius’s Thebsis. IL Es- 
say on criticism; Essay 


on man; Moral essays ; Mis- 
cellaneous poems: Temple of 
fame; Janui ary and May, from 
Chaucer; The wife of 'B: ith, 
from Chancer; Imitations of 
English poets. III. Satires, 
epistles, and odes of Horace 
imitated; Satires of J. Donne, 
versified ; Epitaphs; ‘The 
Dunciad, 


— Select 
Leip... 


Contents. — Life; Pastorals; 
Messiah ; Windsor forest; Ode 
on St. Ceciliws d: ay; Odes; 
Essay ou criticism; Rape of 
the lock; Eloisa to Abelard; 
Temple of fume; J: muary 
and May, from Chaucer ; ‘The 
wife of B: ath, from Chaucer; 
Imitations ; Essay on man: 
Moral essays; Miscellanies; 


poetical works. 


ereee- see eersesre eee 


1409.3 


Epitaphs. 
— Elwvisa to Abelard...v. 1 of 312.1 
v. 2 of 869.12 
— Essay on criticism.v. 2 of 369 12 
— Essay on man ...... Vi 1 of 312.1 
— Memoir, with extracts 


from his correspondence. 869.138 

Rape of the lock...-v. 1 of 312.1 

v. 2 of 369.12 

— Carruthers, R. Life of...835.12 
Howard. G W. F.  Lec- 


ture on the poetry of... 409.3 
1655.25 
Porr of Rome. Boucicault, 
MP MGM) isn «6+ > 186927 -1882.1 
Porks, History of the. 
Ranke, (P.) L. von..... 838.1 
PoppinG the question. Buck- 
oof. 4 Pet aA 1376.8 


1378.1; 1388.26 

POPULAR antiquities of Great 
Siren. Brand, J..... : 
POPruLAR ignorance, Evils of. 
Foster, J...833.3; 878 19; 909.1 
Porpui aR songs of Ireland. 
Loo oe et Oe 
POPULAR tuiults, Sketches 
PORCELAIN. Bohn, H. G. 
Guide to the knowledge 
Permattte. asi clocs ss 

— Porter, G. R. Manufac- 
POP REOMDT dein c's = 5-06 
Porpuyyrius. Introduction 


-.. to the Organon. See 


Seranitia— AANTY A ee Ltn. i | 


846.8 


er ee ee | 


408.11 


jarrah Ta ges tae ea * 


92 


Shelf. No. 
PORTLAND sketch book. 
Stephens, A. S....--.-. 888.10 


PORTLOCK, J. EK. Rudimen- 


; tary treatise on geology. 819.4 
Portraits of illustrious per- 
sonages of Great Britain. 
Lodge, | eee cise: Cae p ee! 
PORTUGAL.  Busk, M. M. 
HiStory Otis sens skeee eo BrOORE 
— Dunham,S A. History of. . 368.8 
— Herbert, H. J. G <Ac- 
COUDULON seister ete tevala ae 889.8 
— Shelley, M. W. Liter ary 
and scientific men of... 398.1 
Porter, A. Handbook for 
readers and students... 820.60 
— Political economy: its 
objects, uses, and prin- 
CIPIES si. soho: seween sees s uO dUe 
POTTery, Guide sto. tue 
knowledge of. Bohn, 
PGi aioe ie oie ea eee 
Poverty, Blessings of. 
Bartletisadst cc se poeeeae aoe 
POWELL, B. Evidences of 
Christianity ......-..25. J839.1 
Power, T. Born to good 
luck ...1376 63 1878.93 1388.13 


— How to pay the rent.....1376 1 
— Paddy Carey. ....1376.9; 1388.8 
— St. Patrick’s eve.1376.2; 1378.19 
PRACTICAL piety. More, H. 

v. 4 of 907.2 


PRAED, AGW. &.M. Poetical 
WOTKS. ON: 1854.00). ano too 
— — Same. N. Y. 1857.....1395.28 
— - Same. N. Y. 1860, 2 376.2 
PraAtr, ‘A. “The field, *the 
garden, and the wood- 
Tai wes coe oo ete @ecseiet PepOce 
— Flowers and their asso- 
CiStidtiats vee snake esas ROS 
PRATTy (Woot Le APs ae 
Tea DAT-TOOM ene. -cleeie eae hone 


PRAYER, Spirit of. More, H. 
7 of 907.2 

PRELACY, Reason of church 

government urged 
against. Milton, J..v. 2 of 838.7 


PRELATICAL espiscopacy. 
Milton) ae om i eel v. 2 of 838.7 
PRELUDE, ‘The. W ords- 
WOTLH; Wit peeks 26 xe oa 
344.13 ¥. Tof 1319.7 
Premicrs. Palfrey, S. H...1895.25 
PRENTICE, G. D. Prentice- 
SLY) Ghs:o' o:e! fs wial'nuyl clevs © alanis ae eae eee 
PRENTICEANA. Prentice, G. 


1, abieisie © -¢.aca 1m b shore elaketsss en ue 
Prescott, W. H. Biograph- 


iit — 


PROCTE 


PREUsS, Hii eee 
and follies of Wy 
ton lifetcesaesen 

Prick, E. Norway 
scenery -sesseve 

Prip« and lowliness. | 
BR: " 

Prive of the mark#t. 
ché, J. Rosen | 

PRIDEAUX, ‘Poise 
of fuel ieee 

Prince, The. Macl 

PRINCE’S ball. Sted: 

PRINCELY bride. Am | 
BF. A. <i eee | 

Princess, The. Tenn} 

Vv. 2 Of date 
v. 2 of 1 

PRINCIPLES form 
Wehner, J. a 

PRINCIPLES Of € 


| 
: 


PRINTER’s devil. F 
Ae ifse eooeoeteeae . 
PRINTING. Stark, A 
Prior, M. Poetical 
Lond. 2 V..«e- 
Contents, — Vol. 1 

J. Mitford; Men 
ma; Miscellane 
imitations. II. 
poems; Alma, 

of the mind; 8 
vanity of the 
cellaneous poem 

and sparrow; 
ballad; Songs; Mis 


Bost. 
Contents.—Same 5 


— Alma...... aed . 
— Henry and Emme 
Solomon on the ¥ 
the world... 
PRISON amuseme 
gomery, J. 81 
PRISON books — 
authors. La 
A. «ose sn 
PRISONER Of Cl 


—- Same. 


D. ere eee ee 
Prircnarp, A. Of 


93 


Shelf, No. 


rT , continued. 
tales in’prose. 
eltenots es 875.4 
we OeIns. -. 1347.23 
the breakfast- 
‘olmes, O. W. 903.14 


ulness. Trum- 


314.9 


i Oe Oca 385.2 
fhe. Nota, A. 345.3 
sound. /Eschy- 
SSI v. 1 of 1326.3 
chained. is- 
Meets vices ¢ 359.6; 814.6 


inbound. Shel- 

--311.8; v. lof 1318.5 

Planché, J. R. 

/ 1377.2; 1888.23 

IN pond spel- 
English. 


oS a 820.47 
Dante. Byron, 

F ford..v. 4 of 323.2 
W 947.15 V. 3 of 1409.2 


The. Beau- 

eee seis weve Of 351.2 
‘book. of Eng- 

jaaus, R. ..... ' $94.6 
_try of Europe 

rica. Morris, - 


eee ove 321.3 

» of America. 

Ibe W. 872.12 
Plato.. me Of 814.3 

laren and reli- 

‘ty in France. 


Meet. .... 873.13 
Conflicts of 
- Ranke, 
, Reliques of. 
hy, F 
hemistry, me- 


and digestion, 
‘ce to natural 


838.1 
853.16 


826.16 


Hanger, C. H. 375.23 
philosophy. 
° hs mmevert Of 887.3 


; 373.6 
. Proverbs of 


et wee ee ew eeeee 


396.9 


Shelf. No. 
PsALMS, inverse. Milton, J. 
V2 of 312.35 312.6 
VolOt oul. Usev--otOl o29:6 
359.3, 4; v. 2 of 843.9 
v. 8 of 1817.11 
Plautus, T. M. 
v. 1 of 824.12 
PsycHo.oay, Fragment of a 


PSEUDOLUS. 


workon.* Hollen, C7 (1. 
ale we tudee usit'ets « v. 3 of 877.1 
Pusiic characters. Brough- 
BMH. , LOTd. ses cee dees 888.3 
PUBLIC rights, duties and in- 
terests. Brougham, H., 
DORs eet oatate e aVand, «e'm al 3 och 862.1 
PUBLIC service, The press 
SGIEUE Crets te eas ny settee - 868.6 
PuBtius Syrus, Choice say- 
TN SSCO! teeats oe oe wt oes 898.8 
Puici, L. Morgante Mag- 
giore. See Byron, G. 
CCN) lOve. ces « Vb OF 325:2 
VD Ole347215 Vv. oot 1400-2 


Puwpit elocution. Russell, W. 405.21 


Pucpirt table-talk. Ramsay, 
| Og 5 2 ee Pee a 1819.12 
PuLtTock, R. See Peter Wil- 


kins. 
PuMMILL, J. Russet leaves.1817.25 


PuNCH. Vol. 1-12, 15-18, 
21-26, 28-47, 51-55. 48 
pat as YA EAS Perea an P 832.1 


Puncun’s letters and complete 
letter writer. Jerrold, 
Dae oad carte oe e Vato o00e! 
PUNCTUATION, Treatise on 
English. Wilson, J.... 405.17 
PurRE gold. Marston, "Ar ) Ww. 1369.19 
RURITAN MENG ss 2 o% as & v. 1 of 331.2 
Puriey, Diversions of. 
Tooke, J. Horne 402.10 
PuRPLE island. Fletcher, P. $12 11 
Pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. Craik, G. L. 
820.3; 840.16, 17; 849.4, 21 
PuTuitz, G. zu. What the 
woods talk about...... 
PutnaM, M. L. pacers of 


eooevrre 


errors . ms eeaewil toe 
— Tragedy of SUCCESS ..... 1325.14 
Putnam the brave, Story of. 

Stoddard, R. H rte ‘evereretats 1320.1 


PUTNAM, the iron son of ’ 
Bannister, N.H.1869.17 ; 
PUTNAM’s monthly magazine. 
Vol. 1-5; new series, v. 
Le De 
PYCROET?) Ji Course of 
Englishreading. Lond. 405.18 
oh OTRO MERINL.. VY £10). eer aralatace 405.19 


1379.22 


RAFFAELLO 
Shelf. No, 
QUADRUPEDS, continued. 
— Natural history of...-... 820.10 
— Swainson, W. Natural 


history and_ classifica- 
tion of 
QUAKER, The. 


Dibdin, C. 
v. 4 of 354.2 
QuaARLES, F. Emblems, di- 
vine and moral ...-.... 
QUARRELS of authors. Dis- 
racti, 2. 2s. -.V. 2: Of 897.5 
QUARRYING of stone. Bur- 
goyne, Sir )i.¢:--eeeme 819.25 
QUARTERLY review, Papers 
from the... 2.0. seer 
QuUASH, or nigger practice. 
Brookes, ey ciao e ee aeeae 1377.18 
QUATREMbRE de Quincy, A. 
C. Life of Raphael. See 
Duppa; R. sake aston 
QUEEN of Corinth. Beau- 
MOnty ES cs ccskeuee V. bOnab Ie? 
QUEEN Annelida and false 
Arcite. Chaucer, G. 
v. 6 of 319.5; v. 2 of 355.4 
QUEEN Hynde. Hogg, J. 
v. 3 of 355.8 
QUEEN Mab. Shelley, P. B. 
311.8; v. 1 of 1818.5 
QUEEN-MOTHER, The. Swin- 
burne, ‘A. Cis sc ctarmtets oa eee 
QUEEN’S heart......- 1379.2; 1382.2 
QUEEN’S wake. Hogg, J. 
v. 1 of 855.8; 1389.11 


835.7 


QUENTIN Durward. Scott, 
SIPAW 0. tS oan v. 4 of 902.1 
QuieEr family, A. Suter, W.1377.11 
1378.6; 1379.27 
QuINcy, J. P. - Charicles!.sa 31007 
— Lyt@ria...scdeccueee ane 345.13 
—-—-Same. 2d ed...iaasecc 345.14 

QUINTILIANUS, M. F.  In- 


stitutes of oratory. 2v. 854.1 
QUOTATIONS. Adams, H. G. 
Cyclopedia of poetical. 344.21 


Bartlett, J. Familiar... 344.19 


372.6 
— Dictionary of-.2..sa.eu. 358.5 
— Elmes, J. Classic ...... 1325.19 
—— Hale; S.J. Dictionary 
of poetical, ..o.% sarees 312.2 
— Riley, H.-T. -Dictionary 
of Latin and Greek..... 854.3 
— Shakespeare, W. Shake- 
Speariahirt.\ se teach cee 357.4 
QUOTATIONS of humor, wit 
and: wisdom... 3J22¢ oe « 1837.1 


RABBE, A., and Duncan, J. 
History of Russia. 2 v. 869.114 


] 


RAG-PICKER 


Shelf. No 

RaG-Picker of Paris. Stir- 
Oe ee a 1368.5 ; 

RAILWAY morals and rail- 

way policy. Spencer, H.1655.25 


1378.15 


RaILWays. Stephenson, R. 
MY so +) an 829.1 

RaAINBOow around the tomb. 
iormmyell. Hh, ....5.... 1327217 

RaIsInG the wind. Kenney, 

Iho a ae v. 1 of 354.2 

“1376. 4; 1378.6; 1888.26 

RAKr’s progress. Rede, 
DRCESEMstolo os ale 6.0/2 uss 0's 1379.3 

Ravricu, Sir and his 
time. Eineicy, C. .--. 894.6 


RAM-ALLEY. Barry, L..v. 2 of 331.2 
RAMBLER, The. Johnson, S. 
v. 19-22 of 850. 24; v.1 of 901.6 


RAMBLES among words. 
Swinton, W...... 393.15; 396.6 

RAMBLES b v4 rivers. Thorne, 
oo 850.18 
Ramsay, A. iyorks: DVses ocblt 


diamsay, E. B. Pulpit table- 
alikeere e 6s 
— Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish life and character. 


1819.12 


ererert eer eceseeens 


Ly 5 rire 295.8 
mei ane, Bost. ...ccces. 1907.1 


RanpD, E. S., jr. Life mem- 
ories; and other poems. 375.24 

RANDOL PH, AN Bad Re Wa 
changed cross, and other 
religious poems - -1838.10 

Ranvouru, T. The muse’s 
looking-glass v. 2 of 331.2 


s@eeeee 


Ranpvom recollections of the 


house of commons. 
2 | eS a 868.10 
RANDOM Peeollections of the 
house of lords. Grant. J: 
RANKE, (F.) L. von. Ferdi- 
nand i and Maximilian 
11 of Austria...409. 278 
— History of Servia. Ada- 
ed, The slave provinces 
of ee [by] C. Rob- 
2b a 
— isteiy of the popes in 
the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. 3 v. 
— Review of Ranke’s His- 
tory of the popes. Sve 
Macaulay, T. B., lord. 
409.20; 1655.19 


868.9 


RANKIN, J. E. Gems for the 


\ i Bos to =< .—-—__- 


bridalring oh apd ee 
Rape of Lucrece. 
Speare, W. Tpke jy if OL 322-4 
-8 of 326.2; 329.9 


ae fF mf OLA PF 


‘Ne gece A 


an 


1329.2] 


to the Gane 
 Hlontenre — Vor... Atceipla- 


94. 


Shelf. No 


and 
eer eye bi 
1379.27 

RAYMOND, R.R. The patri- 
otic speaker 
RAYMOND and Agnes. 
is, M. G. -.....1869.2; 1388.34 

RAYNER, B. F. The dumb 
boy of Manchester 

Rayon d’amour. Hancock, 
cvdstisitd aha See waren eens 1328.26 
Reacu, A. B. Jenny Lind 
at last gs + ele. ote aster ep ak ae 
1378.4; 1879.17; 1888.18 

Reap, HH. oF. Dramatic po- 
ems 


RAYMOND, R. J Mr. 
Mrs. Peter White.. 


Lew- 


Contents. — Me dea; Ermi- 


nia; The new world. 


Reap, T. B. The new pas- 
toral re ree are 5 
— Sylvia; and other poems. 3. 
Rreapr, C. The eighth com- 
mandment 
— The king’s rival. 
Pe ayior: irs 
— Masks and faces. 
Nat oped bee. 


0) S008 8) Sw a 6 @ 16, 


cere ee ee ee ees 


1378.14, 22; 1388.9 
— Two loves and a life. See 
DL BY LOI, lees sg ewe ee 1369.12 
1384.2; 1388.31, 41 
— Whitelies. See Turner, C.1378.16 
READERS and students, 

Handbook for. Potter, 

AS wae desbon a te oe ee oem 820.60 
READING. Cox, E. W. Art 
1397.3 
— Pycroft, J. 

PUMP HST as wile aes 405.18, 19 
READING abbey, Legend of. 

MacFarlane, Cs2 eee 840.33 
READING book, Illustrated 

WOndONE...scncn oe Cee 
REALIries of Paris life. 3 v. 883.13 
Reason, Critique of pure. 


Mant $1.) cmcue, PE ris 855.5 
REASON Of church govern- 

ment urged against prel- 

acy. Milton, J....v. 2°of 838.7 
REBEL, The. Bulwer ieee 

ton, .H..(G, Be U.)-2.» loos 
REBELLION, ‘The. Rawlins, 

A aera eee sin een ton V¥..3 OL 331-3 
XEBELLIONS in Scotland. 

Chambers, R. ....830.34, 44, 50 
RECOLLECTION of O’Flanni-- 

gan and the fairies. 

Brougham .)-@... see 1376.11 


| PRESCOTT, vw. uM @ WN B22, TARA AT | 


— ws = 


Annala ‘\ 


RECREATIVE arts. ] 
M. Amateur dr 
— Bohn, H. G. hy 
of games coved 
— Walker, Dea 
cises . 
RECRUITING officer, 
Farquhar, G... 
v. § of 354. 
Rep mask Brough: 
REepDpDEN, L. CG. 
Glyndon.) Idyl 
tle and poems 0 
bellion .... 
ReppING, C. Moder 
Reps, L. T. Gui de i 


eeeeevee se 


Stage. oes See 
REDE, Ww. L. ee 
progress * San 


Pome. 


— Sixteen-string J 
~The skeleton wi it 


13 
REDEMPTION. Brys 
REDGAUNTLET. 
We 


coer ears eee 5 


Reep, H. Lectures” 
lish literature... 
— Lectures on the 
poets. 2 V. ssa. 
ReED, J. The registe 


RreEs, J. Foot-print 
- letter-carrier - 
Reeves, H. Chim us 
REFLECTION, Aids to. 

ridge, S. T..v. 1p 
REFORMATION. t 
A. Influence oi 4 
ormation on thi 
tish character .. 

— Milton, J. Refo: 
in England...... 

— Stebbing, H. His 
eereee 
Rerorms, Hints t 
Greeley, Hi aaa 
REFRACTION, Double. 
ster, Sir D. -Sean 
REFUSAL, The. os 
v. 4 of 357.13 
ReGiciprs, Trials 
of the.. aaa 
REGISTER office. Re 


REGULAR fix, Al a 
M 


Shelf. No. 


the church. 
may. ev. 6-of 877.1 


ns. Stowe, 
Meee: ...-.. 1828.6 
intences from 
Steere sss-. $14.6 


ent English 

Mey ,T..332.3; 1409.5 
= characters. 
Matisse... 894.) 
i G. 
feriage, §. T. 

* 827.10; v.7 of 886.2 
eee: Ayton, 
e, Massinger, 
»-853.4; v. 2 of 353.8 


Prose 


1399.2 


1376.16 


rchitecture of 
Meieveks cas $59.2 
d. Lond. 850.7 
eee. 849.10 
fies «+....- 850.8 
abits of birds. 839.11 
3) a 839.10 
architecture 
|) a 839.13 
2wed. Lond. 
Mises ss-.- 850.6 
feeeora.... 849.13 
tory of birds. 820.5 
vood, J. O. 
istory of in- 
Peeve... 389.18 
meee y.-. 810.9 
Jerrold, D. 
v. 8 of 906.1; 1367.4 
.andJ. Lives 
nd A. Hamil- 
ao 820.33 
Mor: DeWitt 
a mises se. 820.30 
7E govern- 
urope, Origin 
Demet e. G.) 817.7 
y7Emen. Em- 
Mwitecs.<> 876.5 
ural history 
Seeivees... 408.1 


ber lato..-v. 2 of 814.3 
atise on the. 
Meee... 834.14 
sierra Leone. 899.6 
Young, E. 
o29.14; v. 2 of 1819.9 
of monarchy 
_ Lamartine, 


MeeeOa@-.e<--. 837.9 
usiness. Jer- 
+e+----V. 7 Of 906.1 


Shelf. No. 


AS 
e-OL goles 


REVENGEP’Ss tragedy. 
Deu, Geese 


REVETT, N. ae taniiae of 
Athens. See Stuart, J. 835.17 
Review, The. Colman, G., 
the YOUNGEr. +. +e «e+ 1369.13 
, 1379:19 = "1383.1 
REVOLT of Islam. Shelley. 
Yt 5) ee Oli.ose ve b OF LGL5.D 
REVOLUTIONARY soldier. 
SLUISO Ts Cree ee ot sd cm ties 1377.16 
ISTS:.6.27 1379213 
REVOLUTIONS in Eur ope. 
POC Gan Vikas siete ss ce 830.45 
REx¥ForD, G. C. Dime school 
TUGIOUIN eww « aetslns weasels! s 1829.4 
REYNOLDS, F. The drama- 
RSs aus ele 'd oho toe v. 4 of 357.15 
REYNOLDS, Sir J. Literary 
MCT CHM ONY. clale's oin'e aie's 858.4 
RHAND, Tally, pseud. Guttle 
PMOL 1G ta wien. « « ashe wns 1379.4 
RueEsvus. KEuripides...v. 2 of 814.9 


Vv. 2 of 830.15 


RHETORIC. Aristoteles. 

ECA LIS Ola cole ¢ vata (9 814.8 
— Campbell, G. Philosophy 

CR ee Mh ailale 5) stele sete ore 405.6 
— Cicero, M. T. Rhetorical 

DOVENTION «+ ~.%-0.V.4,0f 824.10 
— Coppée,H. Elementsof. 396.4 
— Hervey, G.W. Rhetoric 

of conversations... .. 405.9 
— Theremin, F. Outlines 

OPE SYSLEMALIC ener t='s « 405.7 
— Whately, R. Elements 

OF el APRA Eee Wee pane 406.21 
RHETORICIANS, Lives of the. 

Suetonius Tranquillus, 

Parone tiny deci tiele Were a cake 844.8 
RHIND, W. History of British 

India. See Murray, H. 810.51 
KHINE. Banfield, .T. C. 

Industry of the........ 840.1 
-— Family tour up the..... - 889.2 
— Legaré, H.S. Journal of 

BGs tec cetera aso es os S723 
RHODE IsLAND book. Lynch, 

/ EES REE ee re ee ree 888.9 
Ruopes, T. B. Bombastes 

furioso alt takers 1376.5; 1378.4 


RHYMES of contrast on wis- 
dom and folly. Rush, J. 1845.7 


RuyMeEs of travel. Taylor, 
-(J.) Bayard ........... 345.19 

Ricr, C. The three guards- 
men. : Crees 1 BOS. 9 
Rick, G. E. Bs ondets ia gin olend Oth 7 61 
— Nugamenta............. 374.17 

— Old play in anew garb: 


RIME 


Shelf. No. 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 


Ancient state of Britain. 

SeeGilesy3 5 Acces creme 846.4 
RICHARD OF Devizxs.  Cru- 

sade of Richard Coeur 

de Lion’ ..¢i.. 2.a. eee 846.6 


Ricuarvp IL Shakespeare, W. 

v. 3 of 313.1; 322 8; v. 3 of 822.4 

Vv. 5 of 325.1: vob Of aoeen 

v. 4 of 326.2; v. 4 of 337.2 

v. 2 of 359.18; v. 2 of 394.7 

v. 4 of 1826.1; v. 6 of 1894.1 
‘RICHARD III. Shakespeare, 

!' Wo -V. 5 of S13. eacaee 

v. "4 of 322.4; Vie of 325.1 

Vuk Of Saar. 5 of 826.2 

v.5 of 337.2; Ws is of 359 18 

v. 4 of 394.7; v. 6 of 1826.1 

1359.5 Bis v. 8 of 1394.1 
—-—Same. Adapted byac: 

Cibber....v. 3 of 357.13; 1867.2 

Ricuarpd III, Ghost of. 
Brooke, Cx sstendsaeee 342. 


RicuarpD III, True tragedy 
of. See Field, N. 
RicHarps, W.C. Electron. 
RICHARDSON, C. Study of 
language: an exposition 
of Horne Tooké iagens ee 
RICHARDSON, G. F. Introduc- 
tion to geology, and its 
associate sciences ..... 816.10 

| RICHARDSON, J. Recollec- 

tions of the last half- 
century. 2 Vy <tc «ceunel aGeiee 
RICHARDSON, S., Review of 
the Correspondence of. 
See Jeffrey, F., lord.... 
Ricue, B. Eight novels pub- 
lished in) 158 lo nese sera 842.32 - 

RICHELIEU. Bulwer-Lytton, 
Ki... CG. HoT ys on ore 1338.1 
1379.1 Ps aso 

J. C. » Metas 


342.20 
339.7 


406.14 


409.3 


RICHMOND, 
comet 
RICHTER, J. P. (F.) Extracts 
from [his] works ..... - 905.21 
— Flower, fruit and thorn 
pieces. Bost. 1845. 2v. 887.8 
—-Same. Bost. 1863 ....1904.13 
Hesperus or forty-five 
dog-post-days. 2v.... 
Sketches of and from.... 
RipER, G. T. Lyra Ameri- 
CONG +» ee «cs gia eter 
RIDLEY, J. (Sir ‘Charlee 
Morell.) Tales of. the 
Fenian. 
RIENZI. Mitford, M. R. 


823.9 
395.3 


835.10 
ie LOB GLNCs 


Rie Van vinkie. 


RIMINI 


Shelf. No. 
RIMINI, Story of. Hunt, (J. 
PI UCISI. «. w ee sce se 
RiNG, The, and the book. 
Browning, R. .......-. 1348.18 
Rip Van Bigham. Hopper, 
ied ents s <s 
Burke, C. 
1368.13; 1381.3; 
Rie Van Winkle and his 
wonderful nap. Sted- 
a i CS See 
Ripa, M.. Memoirs, dur- 
ing thirteen years’ resi- 
dence at the court of 
Peking. 
RIPLEY, ee and fee lor, ais 
Bayard. Hand-book of 
literature and the fine 
it Aisitielesis|c she >a coc scee see 
RiTcuik, A. C., formerly Mrs. 
Mowatt. (Isabel.) Plays. 


Contents. — Armand; Fashion. 


p.-++-1869.5; 1388.7, 45 
1369.5 


1388.19 


1320.1 


899.7 


406.22 


356.16 


— Armand 
> be 
— Pelayo: or, the cavern of 
Covadonga ........ eee 
RIvAL fools. Cibber, C. 
: ¥o2.0L 007.13 
Rival queens. Lee, N. v. 1 of 331.1 
v. 6 of 354.1 

Riva rhymes, in honour of 
Burns. Ben Trovato.. 1337.4 
RIvALs, The. Plato...v. 4 of 814.3 

Rivas, The. Sheridan, R. 
ieee Of Oo1.1; v.19 of 854.1 
20210; 847.2; 1357.2; 1867.4 

River Duddon, Sonnets on 

the. Wordsworth, W. 
ele? Ve iG a0. 12 
v. 3 Of 1319.7; 1409.6 

RIVERSIDE magazine for 

yang Beoble. Vol. 1-3. 
ears = 
RoapD to ruin. 


Holecroft, il i 
Vv. ‘24 of 354.1 
Vv. 2 of 357.15; 1367.7; 1388.3 
Roaps, Art of constructing 
and repairing common. 


SE ee 819.33 
RoaRinG girl. Middleton, 
o-) (Se VmenwOloole 
Rosp Roy. Scott, Sir W. 
v. 2 of 902.1 


Ros Roy Macgregor. Po- 


1 Bee - 1368.2 
ROBBER, The, of the Rhine: 
Almar, G. ites GTS dine’ 0 1369.1 


1381.3; 1388.17 


proppen’s wife. Pocock, I «1369.10 |. 


96 


Shelf. No. 


ROBERTSON, F. W. Lectures 
and addresses on liter- 
ary and social topics... 

ROBERTSON, J. C. Percy an- 
ecdotes. See Byerley, 
1 Bea ey es LAR RES ES 7 ae 892.4; 909.7 

ROBERTSON, William. The 
clockmaker’s hat. See 
Girardin, om 


§94.12 


] 
1B7B ee 
— Ernestine, from the 

Rrench s+ 22> <0 : 
ROBERTSON, William, a3 TR. 
Discovery and conquest 
of America 
— History of the reign of 
Charles v, with a view 
of the progress of soci- 
ety in Europe.......... 
ROBESPIERRE, Fall of. Cole- 
ridge, S. T. .....-v. 2 of 327.10 
ROBIN Hood: ballads and 
songs relating to; with 
anecdotes of his life. 
From Ritson and oth- 


eeeer veers eee es 


830.6 


CIS stoues ie leis ic tale oheeheleiiatete 1329.3 
ROBINS, as Tae from 

American history. 3 v. 1859.7 
ROBINSON, J. H. Nick Whif- 

fles. ose tLoouhe sa iob ese 
ROBINSON, T. me leave, 

( Talvi.) Languages and 

literature of the Slavic 

NAliOnks sac» kos vie Se cee 
ROBINSON Cen De Foe, 

LD). cater Balan a oe eiateate - 839.4 
Rosson, W. J. Love and 

loyalty .1369.10; 1379.1; 1380.1 
Rocca, A. J. M.;de. War 


of the French in Spain. 

v. 2 of 830.42 
Adven- 
Mae: 


Rocky mountains, 
tures in the. 


(aah We xc o pce weakens Se 899.8 
RODE RICK, ine last ‘of the 
Goths. Southey, R. ..311.3. 13 


v. 9 of 1318.7 
RODWELL, G. H. Teddy the 


tiler. = ne Sins esse Se 1377.5 
1378.9, 10: 1379.13; 1388.18 
RODWELL, T. G. More blun- 
ders than ONG ise eee 1377.4 
1378.11; 1379.14; 1388.44 
— The young widow ...... 1376.10 
1379.16 
ROGER DE HOVEDEN. An- 
Dale, 2 WT oie ack 856.2 


ROGER OF WENDOVER. Flow- 
ers of history, formerly 
ascribed 


“ROMANCES, Dra 


to Matthew | 


ROME 


RoceEtT, P. M. Elect 
electro-magnetisn 
vanism, and magn 


— Thesaurus of E 
WOTrdS: ss smnae tee 


RoKEBY. Scott, 
336.1; v. + of ide 


336.14; v.56 
vs 1 of 902, uy 
Vv. 2 of ] 


RouLanp, A, for an ( 
Morton, T. soseee 


} > ie, 
ROMAN actor. Mass 
P. .. «<n 
v. 2 of 353.83 
ROMAN father. Whit 


W. ..v. 20f331.1; 
ROMAN law and legal 
tion. Maine, Vip 
Roman lawyer in Jeu 
Story, W. W.vess 
ROMAN literature. Ma 
A. (H.) Manual 

— Peter, W. Specin 
the poets and poe 
RoMeE «« sss veRieeee 
ROMAN martyrs. L 
J. M... «aan 
ROMANCE, Essay on. 
Sir W. sane oe 
ROMANCE after ma 
Goodrich, F. B. li 
ROMANCE ands 
Brougham, J. .-- 

1 


ROMANCE Of a poor 
man. Feuillet, O. 
ROMANCE of the fas ‘ 
world. Batclretq@e 
ROMANCE under diff 
Burnand, F.C. .«- 


Browning, R. --+ 
ROMANTIC compositi 
France and Ep 
Ellis, G. .s5aane 
Romaunt of Mi 
Browning, E. B. 


Romaunt of the 
Browning, E. B. 


@ 
RoMAUNT of the — e 

cer, G. Vv. or 
Rome. Ammian 

linus. Roma - 
— Eaton,,C. A. f 
the 19th century, 


OF 


SD PARICK Ss 


e 
OME 

: Shelf. No. 
d. 
20. l. S. de. 
Roman em- 
a 378.5 
_C. Anhals 

of. ..834.17; 872.11 
liet. Shake- 


(AV2\7 of 313.1; 322.3 
Ae V. 10 of 325. 1 
326.1; v. 6 of 326.2 
337.2; v. 4 of 359.18 
394.7; v. 7 of 1326.1 
67.6; v. 10 of 1394.1 


; pen C. 


of 312.1; v. 1 of 319.6 
822.5 ; v. mor 1316.7 
“es of eminent 
prs a a 
sand writings 
ae Cervantes 
be and pontif- 
Wien. DV... . 
-nzo de’ Med- 


| @eeeneoeo 


388.4 


399 1 
818.2 
818.6 


- Poems and 


it Knowles, 
Js eeceseV. 2 Of 1357.1 

vale. Lynch, 
8; 1881.3; 1388.39 

K = (M.) 
# 31.13 v. 3 of 354.2 

7s. English, 
-- 1369.8; 1378.8, 19 

Index of 
857.9 
Poems.... 1346.1 
The early 
aiatea ssie> 
W. History 
ly ---.v. 3 of 365.14 

od. Buck- 
«-»-1376.6; 1388.13 
- 886.10 


ers. Thack- 
p «2882.16; 1816.18 


Shelf. No. 


Rowk8, N., continued. 

— Jane Shore. Lond..v. 1 of 331.1 
v. 10 of 354.1; v. 12 of 1889.1 

— -Same. N. Y....1368.3; 1388.5 

— Lady Jane Gray ...v. 1 of 331.1 
v. 10 of 354.1; v. 16 of 1389.1 


—— Tamerlane. ..ccccee v.1iof 331.1 
v. 10 of 354.1; v.13 of 1389.1 
Rowiry, Thomas, pseud. 


See Chatter ton, T. 


Row.Lry, W. A match at 
PERCE Ge fas cts os o's v.2 of 331.2 
ROWLEY controversy. Chat- 


terton, T. 346.6 
Rowton, F. The debater.137.10 
— Female poets of Great 

Berlin oct eo clee elea te: 
ROYAL convert. Rowe, N. 

v. 2 of 356.21 
Plautus, T. M. 
v. 2 of 824.12 
chronology. 


RUDENS. 
RUDIMENTARY 


Ruins of ancient cities. 
TUCK On Cais ols aherns a 379.6; 820.38 
RULE a wife and have a wife. 

Beaumont, F......v. 3 of 331.1 

v. 9 of 351.2; v. 6 of 354.1 

Val orised ss 

RUNNAMEDE. Logan, J..... 349.24 

RuRAt felicity. Buckstone, 
dls. 1DO0.11 +5 1378.20: 

RuRAL letters. Willis, N. P. 


1388.22 
904.15 


RuraL life of England. 
RTOW Lbbcn VY ia wotw stese's sa ohes 896.4 
RURAL poetry of the English 
language. Jenks, Ai Wi S148 


RURAL sports. Gay, ey 1 of 312.1 
RuRAL tales. Bloomfield, R. 1329.8 
RURAL wreath. Greenwood, 


De Rennie erga Pie 1337.2 
Rusu, J. Philosophy of the 
human Voice.-..-..+.. « 405.1 
— Rhymes of contrast on 
wisdom. and folly...... 1345.7 
Rusu, R. Occasional pro- 
RINCTION A cata asets a eeree ee 2 882.4 
RUSKIN, J. The crown of 
WHC OL Ota wa veres sn alhe 1816.1 
— The mystery of life and 
Oe EE i ei ALN He 1827.4 
— Selections from [his] 
WELGINOH wis eles eins a cone a's 1816.13 


Russe_L, A. P. Half tints.1817.11 
RUSSELL, J. Tour in Ger- 
many, and some prov- 
inces of the Austrian 
empire, 1820-22. - 830.48 
RUSSELL, M. Ancient and 
modern Egypt......... 


Shelf. No, 
Russta. Bell, R. History of. 378.7 
— Brooks, (C.)S. The Rus- 


sians of the south..409.2; 1655.6 
— Cochrane, J. D. Pedes- 
trian journey through... 830.46 


— Custine, A., marquis de. 

Russia in 1839....409.4; 1655.5 
— Kelly, W. K. History of.) S276 
— MacCulloch, J. R. Rus- 

sia and Turkey..409.28; 1655.6 
— Macgillivray, W. Hum- 

boldt’s journey in Asi- 

AIG. scekdead sesame -- 810.54 
— Rabbe, A. History of... 869.11 
— Ségur, P. P. de. Expedi- 

FIOM tO: So canna 399.3; 820.43 
RUSSIAN ball. Read, T. B. 1337.5 
RUSSIAN poets, Specimens of 

the. Bowring, Sir J... 315.14 
Rutu Oakley. Williams, T. 


1369,14; 1378.8 
Ruxton, G. F. Adventures 
in Mexico and the Rocky 

mountains . : ssssiemeaces 899.8 
Ryper, G. M. Gillian; and 

other poemS..<2 .oeeses 375.7 

SABBATH at home. Vol. 1.. 1874.1 
petite hae Hillhouse, 

hatAgeacs « «Ve 2 of 356.20 
SACKVILLE, ore George, 
proved to be Junius. 

See Allen, W.... enema ro ay aN 


SACKVILLE, T. Ferrex and 
POTleX ss a0 seas v. Lof 331.2 
SACRED poets of England 
and America. Griswold, 


TRA Wt. «es ccuns oot 314.8 
SZWULF. Narrative. See ; 
Wright, io occa tee 846.7 
Sartor of France. John- 
stone, J. B:.... 1368.11; 1381.3 
SAILOR’S sea-book. Green- 
WOOd; Jisceccceu cnc 819.39 
ST. AGNES, Eve of. Keats, J. 
Vi 3. Ol oboan 
332.6; 334.24; 347.6; 1817.9 
St. ALBAN’S abbey. Rad- 
cliffe, A... .c 65s «Valen anes 
St. CLEMENT’S eve. Taylor, 
Hy. cae ass be ce eee 364.6 
St. Cupip. Jerrold, D. 
v. 7 of 906.1; 1376.7 


St. Grorars, J. H. V., cheva- 
lier de. Le diable 
AMOUTECUX. 2c we'd ee eaiee 1815.3 
St. Gites and St. James. 
Jerrold Dives ee ae v. 1 of 906.1 
ST. JAMES’s magazine. Vol. 
1-21; new _ series, v. 


ST. PATRICK’S 


Shelf. No. 
St. PaTRICK’s eve. Power, 
Tih a ae 1376.2; 1378.19 
St. PETERSBURG, Pictures 
from. Jerrmann, E..... 409.138 


SAINT PIERRE, (J. H.) B. de. 
The Indian cottage; 
Paul and Virginia...... 833.33 
SawnT-Prisst, A. G., comte 
de. Fall of the Jesuits 
in the 18th century..... 
St. RONAN’s well. Scott, 
PV as «ance, cho v. 5 of 902.1 
ST. VALENTINE’S Sauk Scott, 
Sir W. : -v. 6 of 902.1 
SAINTINE, (J. ) Xx. "Boniface, 
called. Woman’s whims.: 878.13 
Sata, G. A. Breakfast in 
SEINE Sot sss st eeseces 882.17 
— Dutch pictures.......... 883.19 
— Gaslight and daylight... 903.9 
— Lady Chesterfield’s let- 
ters to her daughter.... 905.16 
— Looking at life.......... 893.5 
— Yankee drolleries....... 1886.7 
Contents. — Artemus Ward: 
his book, by C. F. Browne; 
Major Jack Downing, by g) 
Smith; The Nasby papers, by 
D. R. Locke; The Orpheus 
C. Kerr papers, by R. H. New- 


ella he ow papers, by 
J. R. Lowell. 


SauaD for the social. 
TC aes kiss v5.0 0 oa 

SaLtaD for the solitary. 
MAMMOCTS, FE’. 2.02 ccvcce 

Satz, Sir R. Brigade in 
Afghanistan. See Gleig, 
G. R 


889.3 


Saun- 


SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS, C. 
[Works.] ‘Translated 
0 SC 8 
— Florus, and _ Velleius 
Paterculus. [Works.] 
Translated by J. S. 
BEMENTIE sic yo uc e cece en's 
SALMAGUNDI. Irving, W. 
v. 1 of 877.1; 901.1 
SarMoN, J. Old and young. 
1369.14; 1378.14; 1379.24 
Satomg. Heywood, J.C... 1358.3 
Samor, lord of the bright 
city. Milman, H. H. 
v. 3:of 312.1; v. 2 of 827.9; 332.6 
Samson Agonistes. Milton, J. 
| ete. .v. 1.0f 312.1; v. 2 of $12.3 
— v. 2 of 321. 1; v. 3 of 329.6 
48S, 359.3, 4; ’y. 2 of 843.9 
aa v. 3 of es 7-1) 


tome p 


CO ESS 


| 
Shelf. No. 


SARDANAPALUS. Byron, G. 
(G. N.), lord .....- v. 4 of 323.2 
v. 7 of 347.1; 1868.4 
v. 5 of 1409.2 

SARGENT, E. [Gem series. ] 

The emerald ....-+.-.-- 1818.20 
— — The‘sapphire.......... 1818.21 
— Original dialogues....... 895.26 
— The standard speaker.... 393.1 
— The woman who dared ..1348.22 
— Modern standard drama. 

See Dramas, Collection of. 
SARTOR resartus. Carlyle, T. 885.14 
SATAN in Paris, from Clair- 

ville. See Selby, C.... 1869.8 

1379.26; 1888.9, 44 
SAUL. Heavysege, C....... 1357.13 
SAUNDERS, C. H. The pi- 
rate’s legacy..---..+-+.. 1369.19 
1379.18; 1382.2 
— Rosina Meadows. See 
English, W. B.1369.8 ; 1378.8, 19 


SAUNDERS, F. Mosaics..... 905.9 
— Salad for the social ..... 898.5 
— Salad for the solitary.... 898.4 
SAUNDERS, J. Cabinet pic- 

tures of English life. 

Chaticers =.hiaoube sweet 850.9 
Sauzay, A. Wonders of 

glass-making in allages. 196.29 
SavaGE, J. The life-wake of 

the fine Arkansas gentle- 

man who died before his 

LIME Liaw eae alee soe 822.1 
SAVILLE, J. F. The miller’s 

maidite os tet 1376.12; 1381.2 
Sitios) C. APPOGIIe seas. 372.11 
— The Fly-ing Dutch- 

TINANLS clas vie adie ois aie ces Spee 
— The masquerade and 

Other. POCMSs:. «0 cen om 1347.34 
— The money-king and oth- 

OF POGIUG Se ce cness saws 374.3 
Say zs, F. O. Follies of the 

GAY sw, <seneke ek, eee 1329.28 
SCANDALOUS chronicle, The. 

Troyes, J. d@...2Jevee- 857.4 
SCANDERBEG, Life of. See 

THO AGeteere etat v. 1 of 356.18 


SCANDINAVIA, ancient and 
modern. Crichton, A. 820,39 
SCANDINAVIAN North, Visit 
to the. -Pfeiffer, I. .... 
SCANDINAVIAN popular tales 
and traditions. Thorpe, 
Bil se cife dames ech ae a oe 
SCANDINAVIANS, Manners, 
customs, etc., of the an- 
cient. Mallet, P. H.... 846.2 
M. Love > and we 


sy. 


ye 


— Minor poems .. 
— Poems and balla 
— Revolt of th 


— The robbers tees 
— Song of the bell. 


— Thirty years 


— Mary Stuart. 
— Death ia 


aa 


© 
SCHILLER, (J. 0.) ¥ 


ZEsthetic aly 
and philosophic 


LETS. + see veeeene 


— Correspondence 7 


Korner. A 
anecdotes of, | 
the Schlegels,7W 
and others. on y 


Contents. _ thal b 
esco; Love and intrig 
metrius; The ghost-se 
sport of ‘destiny. 4 


Early dramas 
MANCESs sos asce ue 
Contents.— The rob 
esco; Love and int 


metrius; The ghost-s 
sport of destiny. 
Historical dram 


Contents. — D 
Mary Stuart; 
Orléans; The b i 
sina. 


Historical work S. 


Contents. — Vol, 
Thirty years’ war. 
years’ war; Trial a 
Egmont and Horn; ‘Tt 
of Antwerp. 


lands, [ete.]... 
Contents. — R 
N etherlands, ¢ 
Thirty years’ 
Trial of Counts 
Horn ; Siege 
lenstein’s ca 
Death of Walle u 
helm Tell, > 


poems and ball 
Goethe, Schillei 
others: »ssee a 


of the Netherls 
the confederacy ‘ 
Gueux -essses 

Note.—For 


see Revolt of t 
above. 
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